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INVITATION. 


isitors are always weleome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 

repay a visit. 
* © 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


he principal fighting vessels of the squadrons 

under command of Rear-Admiral Robley 
D. Evans, now known as the Atlantic fleet, 
but soon to become the Pacific fleet, sailed from 
Hampton Roads, Virginia, December 16th, to 
show the country and the world how well they 
can stand a practice cruise of some fourteen 
thousand miles. The total number of craft 
engaged in this endurance test is twenty-six, 
comprising sixteen battle-ships, six torpedo-boats 
and four auxiliary vessels. One hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of fighting machinery will 
thus be afloat seven thousand miles from home 
when the fleet rounds the lower end of South 
America, about the middle of February. The 
cover-page illustrations give an idea of the 
appearance of the fleet, which is making a 
voyage like none that was ever before at- 
tempted—a voyage which, if successful, will 
set up a new record in naval annals. 

Christmas was spent by the fleet at Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, the torpedo-boat flotilla having 
been compelled by slight accidents to put back 
to that point. It was originally intended that 
the battle-ships should make but two stops 
between their starting-point and Punta Arenas, 
at the lower end of South America. ‘The flotilla 
would make a half-dozen or more, it was 
planned, and the fleet would unite somewhere 
near the Strait of Magellan, and probably pass 
the strait in. company. After the call at the 
Peruvian port of Callao, the battle-ships, swing- 
ing well off the coast, will plow in a straight 
line for Magdalena Bay—the longest single run 
of the voyage, more than thirty-one hundred 
miles. Magdalena Bay will probably be reached 
some time in April, and then, if plans go right, 
San Francisco will be welcoming the fleet by 
May 1st. When the Pacific squadron joins the 
arrivals from the Atlantic, Rear-Admiral Evans 
will have under his command a fleet of battle- 
ships nearly equal to the battle-ship’ strength of 
Japan and Russia combined, or to the Gombined 
battle-ship force of Russia, Italy and Austria. 
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A man who can and does play Santa Claus 
for the benefit of all his townsfolk deserves 
to have the deed remembered after Christmas, 
and although the man be modest as he is gener- 
ous, he cannot object if Brockton is here con- 
gratulated on the possession of the citizen who 
has just given a public park. The tract com- 
prises thirty-five acres, partly wooded, is located 
in the Campello section, and has been valued 
at more than fifteen thousand dollars. Perhaps 
it should be noted in this connection that 
Brockton is famous for public-spirited business 
men. One does not have to look beyond that fact 
in order to see the reason why the city grows 


and flourishes. + 


f the people do not come to church, take the 

church to the people, has been the watch- 
word of the Salvation Army and many other 
reformers, and the principle is oddly illustrated 
on Cape Cod, where an old meeting-house has 
been moved from the site it occupied for half a 
century to a place nearer its parishioners. The 
original location was midway between two 
villages. One supplied few attendants, and the 
society relied on members residing at the dis- 
tant end of the other village, who were gradu- 
ally withdrawing because their church home 
was so far away. Hence the removal. It cost 
five hundred dollars. But an organization that 
is equal to such a stroke of enterprise should 
soon regain popularity and get back the money. 
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\ interesting relic came to light the other 
day when workmen were digging for the 
new incline to the subway, north of the relief 
hospital, near Haymarket Square, Boston. 
They found the remains of the old Middlesex 
Canal, which was constructed more than a 
hundred years ago, as a means of transporta- 
tion for passengers and freight between Boston 
and Lowell. Its timber walls are still in a 
good state of preservation. Like many others, 
it went out of use and was filled up when the 
railroads came in, and during the earlier evolu- 
tion of Haymarket Square it sank to the last 


| It would be interesting if some antiquarian 
| would trace all our old canals and tell the story 
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stage of degradation in being used as a ‘‘dump.’’ 


of their rise, progress and decline, and material 
for that inquiry would be more easily gained 
at present than it could be found a century 


hence. * 


hen one can build his own house and then 

paint it, unaided, fifty-one years later, 
he shows himself a man of diverse accomplish- 
ments—not the least important being the gift of 
wearing well. At the age of eighty, a citizen 
of Belfast, Maine, has just proved himself a 
house-painter, and a good one. He had never 
busied himself at the trade, but even at his 
age, picking up a new occupation must be an 
easy matter, since, during his earlier manhood, 
he had plenty of practice. ‘*Guess 1 can do it 
all right!’’ he shouted to the apprehensive 
neighbors who were watching him go briskly 
up a ladder. ‘‘I’ve been a farmer, a teamster, 
a lime-burner, a fisherman, a cooper, a shoe- 
maker and a carpenter in my time, and now 
I’m going to add to it by taking up painting, 
to show you I’m not too old to learn.’’ 
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TWO TIN SOLDIERS. 


- woes of the one hundred and fifty-six | 
fairy-stories that Hans Christian Andersen | 
composed are based ori some actual occurrence | 
in the author’s personal experience. Mr. Paul | 
Harboe, in ‘‘A Child’s Story of Hans Christian 
Andersen,’’ gives an account of the story called 
‘““The Old House,’’ where Hans introduces us 
to an unselfish little boy who gives away one 
of his two tin soldiers to an old man living 
quite alone in a dwelling across the street. 
That part of the story has the following origin: 


While the author was visiting his friend, 
Julius Mosen, the German poet, he read four 
or five of his fairy-tales to a group of children, 
including Mr. Mosen’s little boy, who was 
especially delighted. He could not help won- 
dering, however, if Hans had little boys and 
girls of his own in far-away Denmark to whom 
to recite his stories. 

‘*No,’’ said Mr. Mosen, ‘‘Hans Andersen is 
a bachelor, and he has hardly any — at all.’’ 

‘*But isn’t he very lonely, then, papa ?’’ 

‘Yes, I think he is,’’ the father truthfully 


— 

he next day, shortly before the hour Hans 
had set for his departure, the boy went to his 
father and handed him a tin soldier in Turkish 
uniform. This he asked Mr. Mosen to deliver 
to their famous guest. 

‘*Your little son has only two tin soldiers, 
and I am to have one of them!’’ rsen 
exclaimed, deeply moved on receiving the keep- 
sake. ‘Tell him that I thank him from a 
bottom of my heart. I shall preserve this 
present all my life, and it will often cause me 
to remember og little boy’s affection.’ 

And that the Danish author did. In fact, 
for many years he carried the man of metal on his 
person, showing it to hundreds of people he met 
on his journeys. 


* ¢ 





THE GIFT OF A LIFE. | $ 


he higher and more valuable a life the more | 
ready it is to lay itself at the service of | 


others. It would sometimes seem that the sacri- | & 


fice were too great, as in the example instanced | 


by Mr. eliaaaen, | in = “Battle of Mobile | 3 


Bay. ” 

the merit of the whole pct with a dignity | 
and worth which carries it far in influence and | 
reverence. 


During the battle a shot from the shore struck | 
a cask torpedo and exploded it near the Tecum- Ks 
seh. A hole was os in the bottom twenty 
feet square, and the ram sank like a stone, 
turning over as it went down in eight fathoms 
of water. One hundred and ten men out of one 
hundred and twenty were lost in an instant. 

Commander Craven, one of the most gallant 
officers of the service, was in the pilot-house 
with the et close to the only opening in +~ 
vessel, ‘There was only room for one man to 
. Craven felt himself grasped by the leg. 

t was the pilot. 

‘*Let me get out first, for God’s sake, cap- 
tain!’’ he e “*T have five little children” ~ 

The captain drew back. 

**Go on, sir,’ 
with the ship while the pilot was saved. 
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NO HELP WANTED. 


5 ener was a carefully suppressed but invol- 
untary throb of sympathy from the heart of 
Mr. Green, as he heard the reply made to his 
bride by the young Swedish girl whom she 
was interviewing. 

They had already been in the hands of six 
women of different nationalities, whom his wife 
had endeavored to instruct and assist in the five 
weeks since their wedding-day. Mrs. Green 
looked with wistful hope at the big, steady-eyed 
girl before her, 

‘Can you—do ay know how to cook—well ?”’ 
she asked, timid 

**Oh, ya-as, I coats everyt’ing all right, if you 
don’ try help me,’’ said the girl, calmly. 


*® © 


ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES. 


| ge. who has recently developed a fad for 
fowl, had been showing Jones his model 
yard, with its sanitary houses and grassy run. 
“*T don’t think it could be bettered,’’ he said, 
with modest pride. ‘‘Can you, suggest any im- 
Pe in my hen-houses ?’’ 
’ Jones replied. ‘‘I can think of noth- 








Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Art, 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University in New England. 


Address Educational Department, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
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Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute i? sticex: 


86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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Established 4 years. 
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Pentecostal Collegiate inctitute, 


NORTH SCITUATE, 
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Agadomy for fez* | 


and you save $5 to $20. 
The Range will last > 
alifetime. Send for 

Free Illustrated 
Catalogue of com- 

plete line of styles. 

GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 

48 Oak St., Troy, N. Y. 

















A 

sample 

assortment of 

Educator Crackers 

will be sent post-paid 
on receipt of postal card 
request, 


If You Will Try 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


At Our Expense 


Please also mention the name of your regular 
grocer. These crackers possess a flavor and 
crispness as well as a food-value and healthful- 
ness found in no others. 
andsome catalogue sent with sam- 
ples. The best dealers sell 
Educator Crackers. 


Johnson Educator 
Food "7 

208 Tremont St., 

Boston, Mass, 





Fine, soft, sani- 

tary paper, guar- 

anteed full count. 

Made from fresh, new 

paper stock—no waste material 

of any kind enters into it. Goes a 

half further than ordinary loose sheets 
} orrolls. If you are not using ‘‘Han- 
i difold’’ you are not using the best 
} and most economical paper. Try it. 

Ask your dealer for it by name—“ Handi- 


fold.’ Sample Package sent on receipt of 
five cents to pay postage. 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
48 Summer Street, Boston. 
Mills at Leominster, Mass. 








The Winslow 


Extension Spcecd Skate 


With “Laminated” Steel Runners. 














Y special arrangement we offer the Winslow 


Extension Speed Ska 
Steel Runners. 


te fitted with ‘‘Laminated’’ 


A distinctive method of construc- 


tion and treatment gives each runner a special 
temper and strength. The skates are warranted to give 
long service, for they are strong enough to withstand 


great strain and sufficiently 
a keen, sharp edge. 
tension Speed Skate fitted 


hard to retain indefinitely 


In thus offering the Winslow Ex- 


with ‘*‘ Laminated’’ Steel 


Runners, we are giving our subscribers unusual value. 


The invention of the Ext 


ension Foot Plate enables a 


boy to extend the length of the foot plate with the growth 


of the foot. 
ordering, state exact length 
end of toe. 


The Offer. srees 


only to CG 





The children cannot outgrow them. When 


of boot from end of heel to 


One Pair Winslow Extension 


Skates with “ Lami- 
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scription and 25 cents extra. Price $2.25. Sent by 


express, charges in either 
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WENTY clocks, all start- 
tT ing in to strike at once, 

raised a tremendous tin- 
tinnabulation. Everybody at our 
Thanksgiving dinner-table—save 
Addison and Ellen—sat up in 
astonishment. 

Dong! dong! dong! Ding! 
ding! ding! Dang! dang! 
dang! on as many different 
keys, with new ones breaking in! 

The old squire’s hearing was not what it 
had once been. He looked first one way, then 
another, and then out of the window. ‘‘Seems 
to me I hear music,’’ said he. ‘‘Where is it? 
Has anybody hired a brass band ?’’ 

But grandmother exclaimed, ‘‘For mercy’s 
sake, what ails the clock ?’’ 

There came a little lull, but immediately the 
next platoon opened on yet 
a different key, some stri- 
king fast, some slow! 

‘*Appear to have lost 
the time!’’ the squire re- 
marked, with his hand up 
to his best ear. 

‘*Joseph!’’ grand- 
mother exclaimed, severe- 
ly. ‘‘That’s clocks stri- 
king. Can’t you hear? 
And it isn’t the kitchen 
elock,’’ she added, with a 
perplexed look. 

By that time Wealthy, 
Molly Totherly and Halse 
were up from the table 
and out in the hall, in- 
vestigating ; the rest of us 
sat spellbound. For by 
this time platoon number 
three had got at it: Cling ! 
cling! cling! Clong! 
clong! clong! Clung! 
clung! clung! 

Our relatives from Con- 
necticut were amazed ; but 
Addison and Ellen now 
jumped up from the table, 
to keep from shouting with 
















laughter. Halstead and 
Theodora ran up-stairs, 
then came rushing down 
again. 


**It is in that old closet, 
up-garret !’’ Halse cried. 
‘*Sounds as if more than 
fifty clocks were striking 
at once in there!’ for all 
the rest had now started 
in, as if executing a grand 
finale, for which the 
previous efforts had been merely the overture! 
But no sooner had grandmother heard the 
word garret than she turned quite pale. The 
old squire was out in the hall. 
hastily round to the back of grandmother’s 
chair. ‘‘No, no!’ she whispered in her ear. 
“It is just one of Ad’s pranks,’’ at which the 
old lady sat up. 

“Oh, the rogue!’’ she cried, and then she 
began to laugh, and laughed till she was 
breathless. 

‘*Come back here, father !’’ she finally called 
to grandfather. ‘‘They have found your load 
of clocks at last.’’ 

The old squire returned to the table, looking 
a little queer. 

“*We found them almost by accident,’’ Theo- 
dora explained, hurriedly. ‘‘We didn’t really 
mean to pry into anything.’’ 

‘*But do tell us, grandmother, how there came 
to be so many of them!’ cried Wealthy. 


‘‘Oh, that isn’t for me to tell!’ cried grand- | 


mother, airily. ‘*‘They are not my clocks. You 
will have to ask your grandfather about that.’’ 

“Oh, tell us, grandfather!’ .Wealthy ex- 
claimed. 

Never had we seen the old squire so embar- 
rassed ; he looked actually sheepish. 

**You will have to tell them now, Joseph !’’ 
cried grandmother, exultantly. ‘‘ You will have 
to own up to those clocks now!’’ She fell to 
laughing again. 

But he would not enter on the subject at much 
length. 
off a man’s hands onee,’’ said he, in an offhand 
tone. ‘‘They didn’t sell quite as well as 1 
thought they might. And those you saw up- 
stairs were some I had left over.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said grandmother, with intense irony. 
** Just a few clocks left over ! 
she relapsed into another fit of laughter. Clearly, 
she considered that the old squire’s description 
of the transaction was wholly inadequate. 

But here Addison, who had been watching 
his chance, put ina word. ‘‘Those are pretty 
good clocks,’’ he remarked. ‘‘They’re a little 


Theodora came 


“Oh, I took a consignment of clocks | 


That’s all!’ and | 


By C. A. 


Articles by 


out of style, but I think I could sell them. 
What will you take for the lot, sir?’’ 


‘* Before there’s any trading done,’’ said | 
| grandmother, ‘‘I want to say that I’ve got a 


black silk dress and a set of furs sunk some- 
| where in those clocks.’’ 

**Yes, yes, Ruth, that’s so, that’s so,’”’ replied 
| the old squire, hastily. ‘‘You shall have all 
| that the clocks bring.’’ 
| With that, Addison addressed himself more 


DRAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY. 


e/ IN TWO PARTS. PART TWO 
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| of money which followed the Civil War had 
| already made itself felt. 

We did not sell a clock that day, and returned 
home discouraged. The old squire sat and 
smiled to hear us tell of it. But grandmother 

| cheered us up. We set off again the next morn- 
ing, and that day we actually sold one clock ! 

The next day a man offered us ten bushels 
| of oats for a clock. We took them and went 
home. The transaction gave us an idea. The 


ip om 


Focenty 


as 





HE HAD A STRANGER WITH HIM, NAMED WILKINS, WHO LOOKED SHASKY-LEGS OVER 


| particularly to grandmother. ‘‘What do you 
| say, grandmother, to about a dollar apiece for 
those clocks ?”’ 

But she had dealt with too many tin pedlers 
| in her day to be caught napping. ‘*That’s not 
}enough,’’ she said. ‘‘But as it is all in the 
family, Addison, if you will give me a hundred 
| dollars, you may have them and no more 
| said.’? 

Addison hastily consulted with Ellen and the 
rest of us. We all went up-stairs and looked 
}again at the clocks. It seemed a promising 

speculation ; so we wound up that Thanksgiving 





dinner with a bargain for the old squire’s clocks, | 


all amidst much hilarity on the part of our 
guests. 

The next day we bought two pounds of 
castanea nuts, pressed out the oil with a warm 
flat-iron, and then, without taking the works 
|apart, oiled all those clocks as well as we 
| could. We also bought a quart of varnish, and 
Addison and Theodora varnished the cases. 

By this time it was good sleighing; and on 
the following Monday morning Addison and I 
set off with fifteen of the clocks packed care- 
fully in the back of the ‘‘grist-mill pung,’’ to 
peddle them out. After 
all sides, we had fixed the retail price at three 
dollars and fifty cents each. 

‘*Now talk up to people,’’ grandmother ex- 
horted us, from the piazza steps, as we drove 
away. ‘‘Those are good clocks, and you must 
tell people so.’’ 

The old squire was there, too. 
nothing, but smiled broadly. 
was thinking of his own fruitless efforts to sell 
those same clocks thirty years before. 

Apparently, too, times had not changed very 
much. We called at every house that we came 
to that day, and made a circuit of twenty miles 
through three adjoining towns. But every fam- 
ily appeared to have quite as many clocks as 
were needed, although we had numerous invi- 
tations to repair, oil and regulate clocks. One 
woman bargained for a clock, but did not have 
the money to pay for it. In fact, the shortage 


He said 





much discussion on | 


Very likely he | 


| old squire could use the oats at his two logging- 
|camps. We agreed on an exchange with him; 
}and on Friday and Saturday we sold five more 
| clocks for oats and corn. 
| The following week we ‘‘dickered’’ clocks 
for about everything in the way of farm products, 
and even exchanged clocks for cosset sheep, 
which we brought home to the old squire’s 
| barn, not wholly to his satisfaction, for they 
| had to be fed there. 

We also ‘‘swapped’’ four clocks, each for a 
cord of wood, delivered in the village seven 
miles from the farm, where we sold it. 

But we grew so tired of such peddling that 
| to this day I cannot endure the sight of a clock 
| with a wedge-shaped top. We persevered, 
| however, and canvassed nearly the whole home 
| county. We swapped clocks for watches and 
revolvers, and exchanged watches and revolvers 


for poultry, and even for Newfoundland pups. | 


We brought home almost every imaginable 
| thing, alive or dead, that the county produced. 
| Grandmother and the girls usually hastened 
| forth to meet us at night, when we arrived at 


| home; and the old lady would stand and laugh | 


| until she was quite helpless, to see us unload. 
Addison went on every trip; he was chief 
| salesman. Halstead and I took turns going with 
|him. The queerest trade of all was a clock 
for a bushel and a half of beans and a ‘‘coon 
cat.’”” Once we swapped a clock for an old 
cook-stove, and were cheated that time. On 
another day we traded a clock for a firkin of 
butter, which proved rancid. 

Yet even by the middle of January we had 
| disposed of but forty-seven clocks. The old 
squire, in 1837, could hardly have been more 
heartily sick of the clock business than we were. 

On February 16th we still had twenty clocks 
}on hand. Upon that morning Addison and I 
| set off with them to drive to the town of Buck- 
| field, twenty-five miles from home; for by this 
time we had canvassed all the nearer territory, 
| some of it two or three times. 
It was a bitter winter day. The wind blew, 
and the roads were so badly drifted that we 


Al 


Being the first in the Series of Stories and—-N 


were till sunset going twenty-five 
miles with our pung and span 
of farm horses. I never suffered 
more from cold than on that 
day. 

That night we were furnished 
a lodging by a farmer named 
Hutchins; and he and his wife 
looked over our stock of clocks, 
but did not seem disposed to buy 
ss one, The next morning, however, 
after breakfast, Hutchins said, ‘‘Come out to 
the barn and see my stock. I’ve got a three- 
year-old colt I’d like to show you.’’ 

We went out. ‘‘You see, I’m short of hay,’’ 
Hutchins explained, confidentially. ‘‘I’ve got 
to sell something. I could spare this colt.’’ 
And when he led him out of the stall, we 
thought that anybody who had him could 
spare him as well as not. 
Without exception it was 
the homeliest colt I ever 
saw. Apparently the ani- 
mal had never been curried 
in his life. His hair was 
long and coarse, and just 
the color of faded yellow 
paint. He had a few hairs 
of mane on a long ‘‘spin- 
dly’’ neck that looked three 
sizes too small for his head. 
And he was rather light 
forward, but unusually 
heavy and high in the 
hind quarters. 

We laughed, and Huteh- 
ins could not help laugh- 
ing himself. 

*““You are sure it is 
a horse?’’ said Addison. 
‘“*T’ve seen a good many, 
but I never saw one like 
that before.’’ 

“Oh, it really a 
horse,”’ said Hutchins. 
‘I wouldn’t tell you he 
was one if he wasn’t. 
And I wouldn’t part with 
him, either, if I wasn’t 
short of hay. But I’1l tell 
you what I'll do. I'll trade 
you this three-year-old colt 
for those twenty clocks of 
yours.’”’ 

We didn’t believe the colt 
was worth twenty dollars. 
But it was so bitterly coid 
that morning, the roads 
were so drifted, and we 
were so sick of facing the 
wind, that Ad cried: 

**Done, if you will throw in the halter !’’ 

Hutchins agreed to that. We counted out 
the clocks to him and his wife, then harnessed 
and started for home, Addison driving and I 
leading the colt behind the pung. 

“‘Oh, his name is ‘Shasky-legs’!’’ Hutchins 
shouted after us, as we drove out of the yard. 

It was another wintry day; but we got home 
with ‘‘Shasky-legs’’ just at nightfall. The old 
squire and Halstead came out, followed by 
grandmother and the girls, to see what we had 
captured this time. They all shouted when 
they saw that colt. But the old squire de- 
murred on the spot. ‘‘We haven’t hay for him. 
You will have to buy a ton of hay yourselves 
to winter him. 

‘*That is the most foolish trade yet,’’ 
continued, a good deal out of patience. 
wouldn’t give a dollar for such a colt.’’ 

We were obliged to use the oats which we 
|had obtained in trade for clocks to feed to 
Shasky-legs. It was impossible to sell him. 
| We finally got him through the winter and turned 
him out to pasture. He grew well, and by 
September was a large colt for his age, but still 
so homely that it was painful to look at him. 

We found a use for him. Addison, Theodora, 
Ellen and I attended the fall term of the village 
academy ; and by using Shasky-legs, we were 
able to board at home, driving back and forth, 
seven miles, morning and night. We had atwo- 
seated ‘‘beach-wagon,’’—as it was called,—and 
hitching in Shasky-legs, the four of us used to 
| go rattling along the road to the village. Every- 
| body we met laughed, and at the academy door 
| our fellow students generally cheered when we 
drove up. 

All that autumn, for eleven weeks, we drove 

back and forth, and began to find that even if 
| we made a late start in the morning, or were 
in a hurry to reach home at night, Shasky-legs 
| would get us there in half an hour, and that 
he did not appear to be blown or much fatigued 
by it. He was what horsemen call a pacer. 

We fed him well, and that spin back and 
forth from the farm to the village seemed to 
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ORs THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





be just about the amount of exercise which he said * Wilkins, and jumped into their buggy. 


needed. 
still growing. Every night and morning we 
let him go as fast as he would; and after the 
ground began to freeze at night, the way that 
old beach-wagon rumbled and rattled along the 
road was really startling. 

One of the selectmen at last spoke to the old 
squire about it, and he forbade our driving so 
fast. We were more careful when meeting teams 
after that ; but when the way was clear, Shasky- 
legs often made fine time. He liked it, and liked 
to pass other horses. , 

Now and then we had a brush with some 
young fellow who thought his own horse was 
speedy ; but none of them could get away from 
Shasky-legs. With those big hips and thick 
muscles, he could travel rapidly. Moreover, he 
was filling out into better proportions. 

Nothing could change his coarse hair and 
yellow-paint color, of course, or make a hand- 
some horse of him; but he was intelligent, and 
had a good twinkle in his eye that we liked. 
People began to look at him more critically, 
as well as laugh at him, and in November a 
man named Hawkes, who kept the village 
livery-stable, offered to buy him. 

We had several times seen Hawkes stop on 
the street and watch us as we drove past. 
Hawkes likes the looks of Shasky-legs,’’ Ellen 
remarked one morning. And, in fact, he offered 
Addison seventy-five dollars for him. But Ad- 
dison said, ‘‘No, we don’t want to sell him.’’ 

On the ice of the lake that winter we had 
several brushes with other horses. Shasky-legs 
was not a graceful pacer, but he did not let 
anything get past him. People began to realize 
that he was quite speedy. 
what horsemen call fine ‘‘wind’’; he 
seemed never to breathe hard. When 
other horses were panting, Shasky-legs 
stood up as erect as ever, and twinkled 
his eye at us. 

After January that winter, and while 
we were going back and forth to the 
academy during the spring term, some 
horse-owner whom we knew was certain 
to come round every day or two to ‘‘talk 
horse’ with Addison or me, either to 
buy Shasky-legs or swap for him. For 
the most part they wanted to swap; but 
Addison said no to them all, and refused 
to set a price on Shasky-legs. 

We were never late to school with 
Shasky-legs, and in truth, we took a 
great deal of comfort with him—tem- 
pered slightly by the fear of being fined 
for fast driving, for the selectmen had 
warned us a second time. The old 
squire and grandmother, too, were much 
disturbed lest:we should have a smash- 
up and break our bones. ‘‘Now don’t 
drive fast this morning !’’ If we heard 
that once in those days, we heard it a 
hundred times. Shasky-legs, however, 
was never skittish or refractory. He still 
showed a rather long, spindle neck ; but 
he had a good knowing head on the end 
of it. 

Toward the end of April Hawkes 
came round again, and this time he 
had a stranger with him, named Wil- 
kins, who looked Shasky-legs over, and 
persuaded Addison to take him out for 
a drive. When they came back Wilkins 
offered three hundred dollars for him. 

Addison had considerable self-posses- 
sion for a boy of eighteen. ‘‘Not for six 
hundred,’’ said he; for by this time our ideas 
concerning Shasky-legs were pitched higher. 
Besides, we liked him too well to want to sell 
him. He was growing better all the time. 

But about a fortnight afterward this same 
horse-dealer, Wilkins, with another stranger 
named Strong, followed us home from the vil- 
lage and had a talk with the old squire. They 





remained to supper, and after some talk, told | 


Addison that they had come to give him his 
six hundred dollars for Shasky-legs. 

‘*T said ‘not for six hundred’ !’’ replied Addi- 
son, laughing. 

With that, Wilkins affected to bluster, declar- 
ing that we had got them there under false 
pretenses, and he appealed to grandfather to 
make Addison keep what they declared was his 
word to them. 

The old gentleman declined to interfere. I, 
too, had heard what Addison said to Wilkins, 
and vouched for it. 

Thereupon they came round on another tack, 
asked our pardon, and offered seven hundred 
dollars for Shasky-legs. The old squire thought 
that we had better take it; but Addison stood 
out, and I agreed with him, for, boys though 
we were, it was easy to see that these dealers 
were bent on buying our four-year-old. They 
wanted to remain overnight, and the old squire 
found room for them. All that evening they 
argued and talked it over with us, and got up 
to an offer of nine hundred. 

Addison still said no, and went to bed. We 
were both of us somewhat excited, but deter- 
mined to hold back. Each higher offer which 
they inade only strengthened our resolution to 
keep possession of Shasky-legs. 

The next morning at breakfast the whole 
subject was argued over again. They sounded 
us for ten hundred, then eleven. At last they 
hitched up to go. . 


‘*Now hear our very last offer for that colt,’’ | edge. 





**Mr. | 


| and from seven until ten that morn- 


| 


He kept in, good condition, 2nd was \"‘‘We will give you an even twelve hundred r 


he said, impressively. 

‘Last offer or not, you cannot have him,’’ 
replied Addison. ‘*We mean to keep that colt.’’ 

But the old squire had become a good deal 
wrought up. He called us into the wagon- 
house. 

‘* Better take it,’’ said he, hurriedly. 
let such an offer as that pass you.’’ 

Addison remained obstinate. Grandmother 
also came out and urged us to take it; yet 
Theodora and Ellen stood at the window, 
shaking their heads to us. 

Thereupon the old squire rather took the 
matter out of our hands. ‘‘I shall tell them 
they may have him for thirteen hun Y’ he 
exclaimed, impatiently. 

Wilkins and Strong had seemed in no great 
haste to drive away ; and going out where they 
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HE telegram announcing her 
daughter’s death was deliv- 
ered to Mrs. Benedict at seven, 


ing there was a lump in Anne’s 
throat that she could not swallow. 

The sad news which had flashed 
over the wires from Mrs. Benedict’s son-in-law 
was known to every one in town almost as 
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VOICE SAID, WEARILY. 


Every one’s sympathy was stirred—Anne’s 
more than most people’s, but with a difference 
in the result, which caused her eyes to hurt as 
she looked wistfully out of the kitchen window 
across the Tuppers’ narrow back yard into Mrs. 
Benedict’s house. 

Mrs. Tupper and Hilda had gone over directly 
after breakfast, and had not returned. Anne 
had not gone. Now from her post in front of 
the window she saw the neighbors coming and 
going. ‘‘And each of them,’’ thought Anne, 
‘“‘ean say just the right thing to Mrs. Bene- 
dict.’’ ‘ 

That was the difference which hurt. Anne 
well knew she would be stricken speechless in 
the house of mourning; therefore she stood in 
the kitchen and swallowed the lump which 
would not go down. 

Presently her girl friends began to arrive at 
the house across the yard. Anne counted 
eleven—she was the twelfth who had been 
entertained by Mrs. Benedict only the after- 
noon before, and she was the only one of the 
dozen who could express no sympathy for’their 
hostess. 

But had the bereaved woman known it, Anne 
was also the only one of the dozen who, the 
evening before, had left her door with no word 
of criticism for her, her house and her tea. 

The guests had gone away together, and as 
they trooped round the corner, many were the 
comments on the events of the afternoon. 

“If I were as rich as Mrs. Benedict,’’ whis- 
pered Belle, ‘‘you wouldn’t catch me cutting 
an ice-cream brick in layers so thin you can 
see through them.’’ 

**And such a stiff, bare-looking parlor!’ 
sniffed Hilda. ‘‘I should like to get into it 


once with some of her money and permission 
to fix it up.’’ 

**And, girls, did you notice her belt®’’ asked 
**It is worn off on the lower 
I wouldn’t be seen in such a belt, and 


Grace Donovan. 


sat waiting in their buggy, the old squire offered 
to take thirteen hundred. Without another 
word Wilkins counted out thirteen hundred- 
dollar greenbacks; and five minutes later they 
were leading Shasky-legs off behind their buggy. 
We never saw him again. 

Of course it was a fine sum of money. 
Grandmother got her hundred dollars out of it, 
—for those clocks,—and the balafice helped us 
on well with our school expenses for two years. 
None the less, that was one of the few instances 
where the old squire’s advice to us boys was 
not good. Within four months Shasky-legs 
was sold in New York for six thousand dollars. 

Some of our older readers who were familiar 
with turf events more than thirty years ago 
may recollect the pacer ‘‘Mustapha,’’ and his 
then. very fast time of a mile in two minutes 
and sixteen seconds. Well, that was our 
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yet I suppose she could buy out a 
dozen men like father !’’ 

“Of course she could,’’ assented 
Lora Head, ‘‘yet she’s doing her 
own work. Catch me doing it in 
her place !’’ 

So ran the comments from eleven. 
The twelfth said nothing. Yet the eleven were 
not unkind girls at heart, as the morning proved. 


Moreover, he had | quickly as it was known to Mrs. Benedict. | Hilda was now hurrying about the town on 


errands that Anne longed to do. Belle 
and Lora left Mrs. Benedict at nine, 
and took the train to the city, feeling 
quite important under the weight of 
their errands. Grace was writing notes 
and sending telegrams in Mrs. Benedict’s 
name. 

Only Anne stood idle, yet no one 
longed more to be of service to the 
stricken friend. ‘‘If only mother would 
come home, I could find out what needed 
to be done!’’ she thought. 

But Mrs. Tupper did not come. There- 
fore Anne slipped out behind the dividing 
hedge, and waylaid Hilda, who was 
hurrying along with her arms full of 


packages. 

‘*Tell me something I can do for 
her, Hilda!’ begged Anne, in a whisper. 

Hilda stopped and looked her surprise. 
To her Anne always seemed a little 
odd. ‘‘Whatever are you hiding behind 
the hedge for, Anne?’’ she asked. 
‘*Haven’t you been in to see Mrs. Bene- 
dict yet?’ 

Anne shrank back. ‘‘No, I haven’t. 
I—I don’t know what to say, but if I 
could only do things —’’ 

“‘Why, Anne!’ Hilda’s voice grew 
gentle at the sight of the distress in her 
younger sister’s face. ‘‘ All that is neces- 
sary is to go in and just tell her you’re 
sorry. It’s not difficult at all, because 
she isn’t taking on a bit. Mother says 
she ought to ery to relieve her head, but 
her eyes are so dry they shine!’? And 
Hilda hurried on. 

Anne went back and sat on the door- 
stone. It sounded so easy to do as Hilda 
said, and it was easy for Hilda, but not for Anne. 
To be sure, people, old and young, were always 
telling Anne their troubles, but having some 
one all alone call you in and do the talking is 
different from invading a house of grief and 
doing the talking yourself before a roomful. 
Therefore Anne sat on the door-stone and 
swallowed hard. 

Through the back yard ran a walk, which 
led to a gate in the hedge that opened on 
another walk communicating with Mrs. Bene- 
dict’s back door. Beside the back door was a 
window, and outside the window was a small 
rack, on which, each stnny morning, Mrs. 
Benedict’s dish-towels hung. 

Anne’s eyes, travelling down the walk and 
through the hedge gate, arrived at the dish- 
towel rack, and found it empty. In an instant 
she was on her feet, flying down the walk. 

“Can it be?’’ she exclaimed, breathlessly ; 
and in an instant she found it was. 

The callers were moving in and out of the 
front door; therefore Anne opened the back 
door boldly, walked in, and looked about. 

Evidently Mrs. Benedict had been very tired 
the evening before, and had merely stacked up 
her china in the big sink after her guests 
departed, for there it was, with the addition 
of the breakfast dishes. The telegram had 
arrived just as she had filled a dish-pan with 
water; and the kitchen and dining-room had 
been left in a state of unutterable confusion. 

“Tm so glad no one has thought of the 
kitchen !’’ Anne whispered, pushing her sleeves 
above her elbows. 

She lighted the oil-stove, and set about the 
work deftly, systematically, rapidly, with a 
joy in the service which caused the lump in 
her throat to disappear and her eyes to cease 
hurting. 

For two hours she washed and swept and 





place of chaos. She had just finished setting 





scrubbed and dusted, until order reigned in the- 
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the table and dusting the dining-room when 
she heard voices—her mother’s, tenderly sym- 
pathetic, and Mrs. Benedict’s, dull and hollow, 
the voice of a woman stunned by an unexpected 

















blow. 

‘*’’m so glad they’re all gone!’’ the dull 
voice said, wearily. ‘‘Every one is kind,—oh, 
so kind!—but my head feels as if it would 
burst. And, Mrs. Tupper, it seems so unnat- 
ural, but through all the misery of this morning 
I couldn’t forget for a moment the awful state 
my kitchen and dining-room are in.’’ 

Anne dropped the duster and silently fled as 
the dining-room door was pushed open. She 
heard Mrs. Benedict’s low, bewildered cry, 
and Mrs. Tupper’s quiet explanation, as she 
caught sight of Anne through the window. 

“This is just Anne’s way of expressing 
sympathy, Mrs. Benedict.’’ 

Anne heard no more as she ran up the walk 
and into her own kitchen. 

Shortly after, the Tuppers sat down to a late 
dinner, and Hilda gave an excited account of 
the many things she had done during the 
morning, and the difficulties attending the doing. 

‘*No one had what I wanted, or could do 
just as I directed,’’ she exclaimed, in con- 
clusion, ‘‘and I did get so vexed and tired and 
warm !’” 

Suddenly she looked at Mrs. Tupper. ‘‘Why, 
where is Mrs. Benedict, mother? Didn’t you 
bring her over to dinner ?’’ 

“She is asleep,’’ returned Mrs. Tupper, 
quietly. ‘‘She cried herself to sleep.’’ 

‘Oh, did she finally ery?’’ exclaimed Hilda. 

**Yes.’? Mrs. Tupper glanced at her youngest 
daughter, whose work-flushed face was bent 
over her plate. ‘‘When she saw what Anne 
had done, the tears came.’’ 

HB HB 
THE GREEDY EAGLE. 
By H. E. Coffin. 

ANY years ago I used to go with my 
3M father on his.sailing-packet, which ran 
between Portland and Freeport. 

One sultry August day, when we were be- 
calmed off Basket Island, I lay in the shade of 
the mainsail, watching the fleeey white clouds 
drifting across the blue sky above me, when 
suddenly I noticed a small dark speck far up in 
the air. 

I called my father’s attention to it, and he 
said, ‘‘Keep your eye on it. That’s an eagle, 
and he is watching for his breakfast. See, 
there comes a fish-hawk.’’ 

I soon discovered a large hawk sailing slowly 
inacircle. Suddenly it poised itself, descended 
rapidly into the water, then rose with a small 
fish in its claws. 

Glancing upward, I saw the eagle coming 
rapidly down with set wings. The hawk also 
became aware of his presence, and seemed at 
first greatly disturbed and undecided as to its 
course of flight. 

The eagle gave it little time to decide, but 
with a shrill shriek darted fiercely at his prey, 
which, apparently filled with fear for its own 
safety, relinquished its hold upon the fish and 
flew swiftly away. As if fully anticipating 
that the hawk would do this, the eagle, without 
pause or change of course, plunged swiftly after 
the fish. : 

Then I realized that the bird and the fish 
would strike the water at the same time. This 
the eagle seemed to fear also; for when within 
a few feet of the smooth surface, he gave up the 
attempt to seize the falling fish, and tried to 
avoid striking the water. 

But his greed had carried him too far, and 
with piercing screams he plunged into the sea, 
lashing it into foam with his mighty wings in 
the vain attempt to rise. Finally, exhausted by 
his efforts, he lay helpless upon the water, only 
a few rods away. 

Then a slight breeze rose, the sails slowly 
filled, and the packet came about and approached 
the bird, until he lay, helpless but defiant, along- 
side. One of the crew took a small steel rod 
wth a crook at the end, hooked it about his 
neck, and drew him, fluttering and floundering, 
on to the deck. 

Hardly knowing what I did, I seized the wet 
and angry bird by one leg, missing the other in 
my eagerness to hold him. Then the rod slipped 
from his neck, and there ensued a fight which 
I shall never forget. With a scream which 
sounded like escaping steam, he buried his long 
talons deep in my arm, and struck fiercely at 
my face with beak and wing. Fully realizing 
my danger, I was so frightened I had not the 
presence of mind to release my hold, but pro- 
tecting my face and eyes as best I could, and 
lying close to the deck, I screamed for help. 

Boy and bird were so closely mixed as we 
rolled about that aid was almost impossible. 
Nearly senseless from his blows, I clung des- 
perately to his leg until some one threw a tar- 
paulin over us, and falling upon him, smothered 
his blows, subdued and captured him. 

When measured, he was found to be over 
seven feet from tip to tip, and a very fine speci- 
men. I took him home with me, and kept him 
a long time. Finally he escaped, with several 

| feet of rope attached to him, and was seen about 
| the neighborhood for many days, still dangling 
| the rope as he flew high in the air. I still 
| carry the scars received in our fearful battle. 
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HEN John Hay was ambassador at the 

Court of St. James, he paid a fine 
tribute to the modern correspondent. 
He had been asked an incisive question about 
a troublesome diplomatic tangle, and had an- 
swered it frankly and in detail. 

‘“‘This is for your private information,’’ he 
added, cautiously. ‘‘If I want to lock upa 
secret securely, I don’t tell it to my colleagues, 
for they will telegraph it to their capitals and 
gossip about it among themselves until every- 
body knows about it. No; I confide it to the 
ambassadors of the press, and am certain that 
it will not be repeated without my consent. 
They are men of honor, whom I trust im- 
plicitly. Not one of them has ever betrayed 
my confidence. ’’ 

That is a compliment worthy of remem- 
brance when journalists are constantly re- 
proached for being the ‘‘leakiest’’ of human 
vessels. Good faith is the life-blood of the 
high-minded correspondent. Any breach of 
trust fatally impairs his credit and usefulness. 
The stories he does not tell are more inter- 
esting than those he writes out, just as the 
comical thoughts flashing into Mr. Beecher’s 
mind when he was preaching were more 
amusing than the harmless pleasantries that 
slipped out. 

So scrupulous is he in respecting confidence 
that he often finds it necessary to avoid those 
who can tell him what he : 
wants to know, yet will seal . 
his lips and prevent his ma- 
king use of important infor- 
mation. 

I recall an instance in which 
a London correspondent had 
found out that a diplomatist 
had made a secret journey to 
the Continent, and was wri- 
ting a confidential report for 
the State Department. The 
affair was enveloped in mys- 
tery, but the correspondent, 
working completely in the 
dark, unraveled it, and in- 
ferred the diplomatist’s desti- 
nation and. errand, and the 
nature of his report. Instead of telegraphing 
his well-founded surmise that negotiations were 
in progress for the purchase of a group of 
islands with two coaling stations, he incau- 
tiously asked the diplomatist to confirm it. 
Under the pledge of secrecy the truth was 
blurted out that he was right in every detail; 
and his interesting bit of news was suppressed. 











His Moment of Triumph. 





HE modern correspondent’s happiest 
tT moment is when he finds himself in 

possession of information which neither 
governments nor ambassadors can command. 
This was Archibald Forbes’s experience when, 
after a long, perilous ride, he met the Tsar, 
and told him of the disastrous Turkish repulse 
at Shipka Pass. Stanley had a similar joy in 
his profession when he announced the discovery 
of Livingstone, and the subsequent passage 
across the Dark Continent. 

Monsieur de Blowitz had so many triumphs 
of first-hand information as to earn the proud 
title of King of Journalists. During the early 
stages of his career he was aided by his inti- 
mate friendship with Thiers; but without the 
incomparable gift of a commanding personality 
he could never have accomplished the great 
feats of warning England of the contemplated 
Russian march to Herat, of preventing by 
timely disclosure the second German invasion 
of France in 1875, and of supplying the leading 
English journal with the complete text of the 
treaty of Berlin before it was signed. 

If popes, sovereigns, princes, pretenders, 
cardinals, presidents, chancellors, statesmen 
and generals paid court to him and considered 
it a privilege to meet him, it was because he 
could tell them what they were eager to know. 

Among living correspondents the most re- 
markable instance of unique knowledge drawn 
from independent sources is supplied by Dr. 
George Ernest Morrison in Peking. For years 
he has told the world, through the columins of 
the London Times, what is happening in 
China. He is never under obligation to diplo- 
matists, for they have to be on intimate terms 
with him in order to find out what is going 
on, and they hear the news from-him after 
everybody in England has read his cable 
despatches. 

The relations of China to Russia and Japan, 
and to the modern world, have been regulated 











month after month by this capable and ener-| every new undertaking. 
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capitals, whom Mr. Hay styled ambassadors | 
of the press, are not easily beguiled by flattery. 
They prefer to be considered critics of litera- 
ture, art, society and public affairs; and cer- 
tainly they are highly privileged spectators of 
the current dramas of politics and diplomacy. 
They stand behind the scenes, enjoying the 
byplay, knowing the cues and the stage busi- 
ness, and admiring the art of the players. 

They may not be princes of their craft, like 
Emile de Girardin, who used to advise sover- 
eigns and statesmen and to invite the leaders 
of art and fashion to his receptions; but the 
best of them in the course of years come to 
know the men who are making history, and 
to win their respect and confidence. 

There are, too, the soldier ambassadors—the 
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a dominating personality, for he is an unas- 
suming, courteous and companionable man, | war correspondents. 

without exceptional force of character. He} They are not, as in the American civil con- 
lacks both scholarship and brilliancy of literary flict, free-lances independent of censorship, and | 
style; and he has no marked facility for picking | holding at their mercy the fortunes of staff- 
up dialects and mastering languages. His | officers and generals; and there are no reputa- 
main resource for his work has been intimate | tions nowadays which rival Russell’s in the 
knowledge of the Chinese, acquired by arduous | Crimea and Forbes’s in the Franco-German 
courses of travel. | and Balkan campaigns. 

An Australian of Scottish descent, he had| Yet they are a picked body of experts, 
delicate health, and was forced to live in the | trained by close observation in war for scien- 
open air. He was scarcely out of the univer- | tific military criticism, and possessing literary 
sity at Melbourne before he was tramping| gifts for dashing off vivid description and | 
across Australia on foot and exploring New| rapid impressions, and for writing at lei- 





Guinea. A spear-head had to be cut out of his 
body by a surgical operation 
at Edinburgh, where he set- 
tled down for medical study ; 
and when he received his 
degree, he shrank from the 
drudgery of professional prac- 
tice, and began a series of 
protracted journeys in Orien- 
tal countries as a special cor- 
respondent—from Shanghai to 
Rangoon by land, from Bang- 
kok to Yunnan, and across 
Manchuria, from Stretensk to 
Vladivostok. 

He has learned to adapt 
himself to Oriental habits and 
prejudices, and to understand 
the Chinese almost as well as 
they know themselves. Certainly he has ex- 
erted more influence at Peking than any 
member of the diplomatic corps. With his 
hand on the pulse of the Chinese world, he 
has read the symptoms of Russian intrigue or 
palace plotting or native revolt in the faces of 
the newsmongers coming to him with their 
daily gossip. 

Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace has taken a 
more serious view of his functions as a corre- 
spondent than the more vivacious and humorous 


|sure histories of the campaigns witnessed by | 
them. | 


The Men at Khartum. 





S in every other branch of journalism, | 


tA there have been changes of method in | 

war correspondence. The standard of 
efficiency has been raised because the require- | 
ments and difficulties of the service have 
increased. 

Forbes was a man of action, with an incisive 
style. The successful correspondent must now 
be a writer, an organizer, a military critic, a 
diplomatist and a man of the 
world. 

Certainly Russell in the 
Crimean War did nothing finer 
than the work of the best men 
at Khartum. Lord Kitche- 
ner had never liked corre- 
spondents before that fight. 
He has been their friend ever 
since, for he was impressed 
with their soldierly qualities. 

It was a desperate contest 
between disciplined troops and 
| frenzied desert warriors ; and 
| even when crushed by supe- 
| rior weapons and science, the 

















Doctor Morrison has done. A man of superior | treacherous enemy was terri- 
learning, he has been a scientific student of | bly dangerous. One of the 
Russia, Egypt and other countries where he | correspondents had never been under fire, and in 
has lived; and being a glutton for work, he | the whirling charge across the field he had two 
has gathered up the results of systematic ob- | narrow escapes from being killed by wounded | 
servation in works of permanent value. In | dervishes feigning death. Once he was warned 
the service of the London Times he has gained of his peril by an officer, and shot the assassih ; 
an unrivaled knowledge of European affairs, | and the second time he noticed a sudden move- 
and is equally at home in a library or in a ment of a prostrate foe, and used his revolver | 
diplomatie circle. | again. | 

Another proof that in its higher reaches| As soon as the fighting was over he was 
journalism has become a learned profession is | writing his history of the battle—a despatch 
found in the labors of Dr. Emile Joseph Dillon | which cost in transmission to London five | 
for the Daily Telegraph. Educated in the | thousand dollars—for publication the next day ; | 
lecture-halls of half a dozen European univer-| and so cool and self-possessed was he, that 
sities, and master both of modern and Oriental | when he read it in print a few weeks after- 
languages, he is one of the most scholarly | ward, there was not a word that he would have | 
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writers for the press since Thomas Chenery, 
professor of Arabic at Oxford, succeeded the 
famous Delane as editor of 
the Times. He has written 
books in three or four lan- 
guages and taken part in pro- 
found discussions in science 
and theology. 

Doctor Dillon has withal a 
flexible literary style adapted 
to popular audiences. He de- 
scribes state functions with 
effective realism, and is a most 
energetic news collector in cri- 
ses like the Russian revolu- 
tion. Possibly it is the Lrish 
strain in his blood that enables 
him to be at once so learned 
a student and so versatile a 
writer. His long residence in 
Russia has fitted him for exceptionally fine 
work during the revolutionary period. 

But wherever he goes—and he has a roving 
commission as a correspondent—he impresses 
his rivals with his powers of observation. He 
prepares himself by exhaustive reading for 
He was easily the 
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changed. 

The lamented George Warrington Steevens 
was one of these correspond- | 
ents, along with Bennet Bur- | 
leigh, William Maxwell, and 
other gallant fellows. His 
was a matchless style—more 
realistic than Forbes’s at its 
best. For him a battle was 
something more than a pic- | 
ture to be reproduced by | 
word-painting ; it was a dra- | 
ma to be reénacted in print 
so vividly that readers might | 
imagine they themselves were 
looking on. A true artist was 
lost when he died at Lady- 
smith. 

The war correspondent 
leads a life of adventure 


| and varied experiences. After Omdurman, Max- 


well of the Standard went with Sir George | 
| White to the Cape, and shared with Steevens the 
privations of Ladysmith. When the garrison 
was rescued after the terrible siege, he started 
for Kimberley, and rode with Lord Roberts 
from Bloemfontein to Pretoria, Lydenburg and 


getic correspondent. No other journalist is | master of the swarm of correspondents gather- | the Portuguese frontier. 
equally successful in informing and directing |ing at Rome after the death of Leo XIII to 


public opinion. 
What has been Doctor Morrison’s special 
equipment for unique work as a correspondent? 


| 


| 


| 


record the election of another Pope; and there 
was not a detail of the medieval ceremonial 
with which he was unfamiliar. 


In the next great campaign in Manchuria he 
|marched with Kuroki from the Yalu to the 
Sha-ho, and encamped with Nogi before Port 
Arthur, almost leading the way into the 


Certainly neither a commanding presence nor | The resident correspondents at important | town after the last assault. If he has eaten 
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horse-flesh at Ladysmith and rescued a liv- 
ing prisoner from the burial trenches of 
Manchuria, he has also known the greatest 
modern masters of war. 

Nor has Maxwell lacked occupation in 
time of peace. He has gone to Jerusalem 
with the German Emperor, been closeted 
with the Sultan of Morocco at Fez, revisited 
South Africa with Mr. Chamberlain, sailed 
round the world and made the tour of India 
with the Prince and Princess of Wales, attended 
Peace Congresses and military manceuvers, and 
witnessed the marriage of Queen Wilhelmina, 


| the stately funeral of Queen Victoria, and the 


coronation of King Edward. 


In the Recent Wars. 





@ HAT is a leaf from one correspondent’ s 
tT experience. It could be matched by 

similar pages from the records of these 
modern knights of adventure in Afghanistan, 
Chitral, Tibet, Macedonia, the Sudan, South 
Africa and Manchuria. Their homes are adorned 
with trophies from the ends of the earth; their 
talk is of the great men they have known; and 
their books are the authentic histories of modern 
warfare. 

With the South African War came the diffi- 
culties of an enormous theater of hostilities, 
and a censorship which was necessary because 
there was too large a swarm of correspondents, 
and the wires were required for military use. 

Even the most experienced men found it 
hard to justify their employment when their 
messages, limited to a few hundred words, 
were either suppressed or riddled by the 
censor. 

They were forced to send detailed descriptions 
of battle by mail thousands of miles across the 
sea, when the story of Waterloo was told in 
England in four days and the downfall of 
Sebastopol in two days. 

There were some fine feats of enterprise, and 
everything that was done required organizing 
ability, tact and judgment in dealing with the 
staff. For the newspapers there were meager 
returns for the cost of the service; and for a 
brilliant corps of correspondents, including 
Edward Frederick Knight, John Stuart, Bennet 
Burleigh, H. A. Gwynne, William Maxwell, 
Lionel James, Winston Spencer Churchill, 
Julian Ralph and Richard Harding Davis, 
there was no chance of surpassing the exploits 
of Russell, Forbes and Mac- 
Gahan, and the best war cor- 
respondents of the American 
Civil War. The London 
Times employed nineteen cor- 
respondents, and made be- 
lated use of their services 
in compiling a history of the 
war. 

In the Russian - Japanese 
campaign the censorship was 
less troublesome than in South 
Africa; but the field - wires 
were available only for short 
messages, and the cable tolls 
from the nearest base to which 
runners could be sent were 
high. The magnitude of the 
turning operations and the wide area occupied 
by the armies increased the difficulty of the corre- 
spondent’s work. If his value to his newspaper 
was reduced, a return for his labor was found 
in material for books after the close of the 
war. . 
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Risks and Disappointments. 
N one campaign, ss in the other, the 
y | amateurs were outclassed by the veter- 

ans. Burdensome as are the costs of 
war to newspapers, the battles of the future 
are not likely to be fought without correspond- 
ents. Fewer but better men will be employed. 
Expert knowledge and military experience will 
command success. 

War correspondence has its tragic risks as 
well as its high privileges. About one out of 
four correspondents in the Sudan, South Africa 
and Manchuria lost his life or was permanently 
invalided from wounds, exposure or disease. 
There are also disappointments and humiliations 
for which managing editors and counting-room 
economists are responsible. 

Gallant and genial Julian Ralph was ham- 
pered and harried by censors until he broke 











| away from the serio-comic war between Turkey 


and Greece, and cast anchor in a harbor of 
refuge where he could cable to the home office . 
for instructions. He reported that he was 
brimming over with news, and asked how 
much was wanted. Asa thimbleful was needed, 
he sent his resignation and left his budget of 
news unpacked. 

A few hours after entering Port Arthur 
with the victorious Japanese, Maxwell had the 
story of the besieged garrison at his fingers’ 
ends. By orders from London he was for- 
bidden to telegraph it, and stood by while 
Doctor Morrison, arriving after him, made an 
amazing revelation of Russian incapacity and 
sham heroism. The correspondent’s life has 
its little ironies as well as its glittering achieve- 
ments. 

Newspaper enterprise no longer inspires and 
finances missions like George Smith’s to Nin- 
eveh, Stanley’s exploration of the Congo, 





































































































Decle’s march from the Cape to Cairo. 
literary style of correspondents is perhaps less | 
brilliant than it was when Sala was enter- | 
taining the public ; and certainly the condensing | 
process of cabling does not tend to improve it. 
Newspapers, in varying their activities, reflect 
not only the commercial spirit of the times, 
but also the public taste for sporting news, 
fashionable gossip, bizarre incidents and sheer | 
triviality. 

Correspondents are not employed as seriously 
as formerly, and sometimes they are condemned 
to whip thistles in neglected gardens and mala- 
rial commons. 

The day for great personalities like Monsieur 
de Blowitz may have passed with Bismarck’s 
diplomacy of ‘‘blood and iron’’ and the dramatic 
period of the French Republic. Only once ina 


century has journalism Frederick Greenwood’s 
chance of recommending to a British prime 
minister the great stroke of purchasing the 
Suez Canal shares and changing the destinies 











| best work in any capital or field of labor, 
| training, scholarship, social graces and char- 
acter of a strong fiber are more necessary than | 
ever before. 

If the old-time breakfast of wholesome bread | 
and dignified newspaper be seasoned with 





O’ Donovan’s dash to Merv, MacGahan’s ex-|of Egypt. Yet the world has not become so | | he showed to no one, but which gave him no | at his coat-sleeve, which was, indeed, almost 
posure of the atrocities in Bulgaria, and Lionel | | humdrum as to shut out faithful and even | 
The | brilliant service by correspondents ; and for the | 
I shall not be in the throes of the revolution 


little discomfort of mind. 
‘‘Tam much better away,’’ she wrote, ‘ ‘where 


which has overtaken my household. With Jane 
refusing many of her most important invitations, 


Forrest away, and Shirley casting herself into 


the business world, like any poor man’s daugh- 
| ter, I should be too distressed to be able to play 


piquant sauces, the modern correspondent has | | my own part with composure. I hear that 


lost neither his occupation nor his skill. 


\is a widely travelled man; he touches the | scientiously as she should do. 


He}. Jane is not keeping up her calling list as con- 


Please try to 


world on many sides; he is an energetic organ- | impress her with her duty to our friends, even 
izer of news services; he is on confidential if she does not care to make them hers. When 
terms with public men; he knows the sources | I return, I shall wish to take up my social life 


of authentic information; he commands atten- | 


where I left it, and if I should find my friends 


tion wherever he goes; and he informs and alienated by the eccentricity of my daughter- 


directs public opinion. 


In international affairs | in- law, I should feel that a wrong had been | dry 


he has a sober sense of responsibility, and | done which it would be difficult to overlook.’’ 


explains away more misunderstandings than he | 


‘About the hardest thing in the world,’”’ 


creates. When abroad he represents his coun- | thought Murray, as he pondered these lines, 


try as well as his newspaper ; and even in the 
dullest times loyalty and conscience impart 
dignity to his work. 











day, and no horseback-riding or excur- | 
sions of any sort were possible. Before | 
another half-holiday had come round, an un- 
usual and severe pressure of work had overtaken 
Peter, which shut him off from any leisure 
whatever for many successive weeks. Night 
after night, all through July and August, he | 
came home late in the evening, too weary for 
anything but supper and bed. During all this 
time he saw little of the people in Worthington | 
Square, 

As for Shirley, although she thought of Peter 
now and then, and was sorry that no chance | 
seemed to favor her getting at the secret of his 
burdens, whatever they might be, her own 
work absorbed her. She was proving a ready 
pupil, keen of intellect and quick of eye and | 
hand. 

As she advanced in the mastery of sten- 
ography, she became more and more fascinated 
by its details, and spent more and more of her 
spare hours in practice. The typewriting she 
acquired in an unexpectedly short space of time, 
but her chief ambition was the ability to take 
dictation rapidly and accurately, and to this 
end she labored with much zeal. 

Nancy Bell was taken into confidence, and 
became an active and interested partner. Many 
were the hours she spent with Shirley, reading 
aloud to her from all sorts of books and papers, 
with a view to accustoming her to any kind of 
composition. 

‘*You certainly can do anything now,’’ Nancy 
said, one day in late September, when she had 
given Shirley an unusually trying test at top 
spéed, and the worker had put it into type 
without an error worth mentioning. 

“T’m not so sure”? Shirley studied her 
paper. ‘‘I’m used to you, and you don’t flurry 
me much. But if I should go to father and 
offer myself for a trial, I’m afraid I should | 
bungle it.’’ 

‘*But you can’t get office practice without | 
office practice. Nothing can take its place or | 
give you confidence, I should think. Why don’t | 
you let Murray try you? If he dictates as | 
fast as he talks when he’s discussing business | 
with Peter, he must be hard enough for any- | 
body.’’ 

That evening, as Murray and Jane, in the} 
library, were discussing certain household mat- 
ters, Shirley, sitting at the big table with her | 
note-book, turned a leaf and began to take down | 
the conversation. 

“Did I say that?’’ Murray asked, toward 
the close of the conference. ‘‘I thought I put 
it quite differently.’’ 

‘*You said, dear,’’ said Jane, ‘‘that it ought 
to cost that, not that it did.’’ 

‘*Are you sure?”’ 

**Quite sure.’’ 

‘*T must have been wandering in my mind. 
I seem to hear myself saying in a tone of great | 
assurance that it actually did cost seventeen | 
dollars. I couldn’t have said anything else, 
knowing the facts.’’ 

Shirley began to read aloud from her note- | 
book a reproduction of the conversation which 
had just taken place. Listening incredulously, | 
Murray heard himself quoted as saying precisely 
that which Jane had asserted. 

‘*Look here,’’ said he, coming over to the 
table and seizing upon the note-book. ‘‘ Are 
you sure you have that straight—that you’ re | 
not saying it from memory of what Jane said 
I said ?’’ 

“*T didn’t get every word you said, but I did 
get that sentence. You brought out the ‘ought’ 
so strenuously I put the exact sign down.’’ 

““T’ll give in, of course, but I’ll have to be | 
careful of what I say in your hearing after | 
this. You must be pretty good at it, if you | 
caught all that off our tongues. We were talk- 
ing fairly fast, if I remember.’’ 

**You were very nearly too fast for me—in 


g ~ N the following Saturday it rained all | 




















| the actual receiving of dicta- 


| her to a test, was quite dif- 


| able stenographer. 


| laughed. 
to support, you couldn’t look more appealing,’’ 


| Italy, taking Olive with her. 
| Mrs. Townsend wrote Murray a letter which 


| Spots. Conversation’s harder to take than any- | 


| thing else. Do you want to try me on a business 
letter ?”’ 

‘‘With pleasure,’’? and Murray promptly 
pulled a letter out of his pocket, glanced it 
over, and began to dictate 
a reply. 

Before she had done two 
lines, Shirley realized that 


tion from a man of business, 
who was seriously putting 


ferent from any amount of 
practice with Nancy Bell. 
Murray’s keen eyes were 
upon her, he was watching 
her fingers as they flew, 
he was using business terms 
with which she was not 
familiar. ‘These technicali- 
ties she was forced to omit, 
but after a little she steadied 
under the consciousness that 
he was speaking not too 
rapidly, and that he paused 
now and then between sen- 
tences, as if studying the 
letter he was answering. 

At the end she said, ‘‘T’!l 
make you a copy,’’ and flew 
out of the room. Murray 
smiled at Jane, who had 
been an interested witness 
of the scene. 

“‘T can’t get used to the 
idea that the child is seri- 
ous in all this,’’ said he. 

‘‘She and Nan have prac- 
tised by the hour,’’ an- 
swered Jane. ‘‘I think 
you’ll find her copy pretty 
correct. ’’ 

‘*T doubt it. She certainly 
| caught the gist of our con- 
versation, but that’s com- 
| paratively easy, for her 
| memory would help out on 
‘the sort of thing we were 
saying. But when it comes 
to getting it word for word, as a business letter | 
must be, she’ll find that’s another thing.’’ 


brother the letter. 
‘*By Jovel’’ he ejaculated, and looked at his 
sister. 

“‘T had to leave spaces for the words you 
used I had never heard,’’ said she. ‘‘I didn’t 


think of it before, but there must be a lot of | 


such words in your correspondence. Would 
you mind making me out a list of them, or 
giving me a catalogue? Next time I’ll know 
them.’’ 

“Tl warrant you will, Except for them, 
you’ve practically every word just as I gave 
it to you. See here, when have you done it? 
You haven’t had time to accomplish so much. 
It takes at least six months to make a respect- 
You’ ve been at it but four. 
Come here and let me look at you. 
you ought to have grown thin. No, I can’t 
see that you have.’’ 

*‘Of course I haven’t. I’ve never been so 
| happy in my life.’’ 

‘*Miss Henley, who is in the office, is going 
| to be married in October. ’’ 

She looked at him with eager eyes. He 
‘If you were a pauper with a family 


| he said. 
recommend you to father.’’ 





He read it through carefully. | 


By rights | 


“NOW REST AND BE COMFORTABLE, . 
ME WHAT'S WRONG.” 


‘‘seems to be for one woman to get another’s 
point of view. Here’s Jane, staying at home 
all summer to keep me company, when she 
might have gone off to the seaside or the moun- 
tains with Olive. She’s tackling big problems 
every day in the management of the house, to 


say nothing of looking after all mother’s social | 


correspondence. She’s entertained relatives of 
ours from in town and from out of town, to 
say nothing of making father’s evenings pleas- 
ant and seeing to her own family. Yet because 
some woman on mother’s list writes her that 
Jane has failed to pay a call within the required 
limit of time, the poor gir! is ‘eccentric.’ 








dripping with dampness. ‘‘I’ve been walking 
a long way—I don’t. know how far.’’ 

He took the big armchair which she offered 
him, but she stood regarding his moist condi- 


| tion with concern. His visits were too few to 


make her willing to run the risk of losing this 
one by suggesting that he ought not sit down 
in his wet coat; and after a moment she ran 
away and came back with a house coat of 
Murray’s. ; 

‘*Please put this on,’’ she said. 

Peter protested that he had no need of taking 
such precautions, but Shirley persisted until 
he obeyed her and donned the coat, throwing 
his own upon a chair, whence she rescued it 
and hung it where it might have a clfance to 


‘*Now rest and be comfortable,’’ said she, 
drawing her own small chair into a friendly 
nearness to the big one, ‘‘and tell me what’s 
wrong. It needs to be told at once, I know— 
or I’d try to talk about something else first.’’ 

“‘l’m afraid I couldn’t talk about anything 
else first,’’ said Peter. ‘‘Yet I don’t know 
that I can talk about this. But—I had to come. 
There was no one else I could go to. I’ve 
stood all the rest by myself, but this —’’ 

He drew a long breath, then sat up straight. 

‘*There has been a long succession of misfor- 
tunes,’’ he began, slowly. ‘‘I don’t need to 
go into those, though I thought them bad 
enough—until now. Now—if it were nothing 
worse than those things, if I could just go 


Well, | back to them, I’d shoulder them all gladly, 


she shall not be taxed with it, if I can help|and not mind. It was property business, all 


it. ” 
Feeling that Jane, although unconscious of 


of it— foreclosure threatening Grandfather 
Bell’s farm, loss of the little money father had 


the elder woman’s dissatisfaction with her | got together and put into stocks that have gone 
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endeavors, should have amends made her after | 


| some fashion, Murray arranged to take her with 
Shirley came back presently and handed her | 





him upon a week’s business trip, a flying journey | 


half-way across the continent and back. In 
the absence of Mrs. Townsend and Olive, this | 
left Shirley and her father quite alone for a | 
week. One of the evenings of that week Mr. 
Townsend spent with Mr. Joseph Bell—as | 
was now his frequent custom. 

Shirley settled down with a book before the | 
library fire. She had been working harder and 
harder to perfect herself for the position which 
she had been assured should be hers upon the 
resignation of Miss Henley, a fortnight hence. 


And she had at last arrived at that state of | 
confidence in her own powers which permitted | 


an occasional indulgence in an idle evening | 
without a twinge of conscience. 

The book proved so entertaining that an hour | 
passed, during which she took no note of time. 
She could not have told whether it was late 


or early, when a slight stir in the hall brought | 


her attention to the fact that somebody was 
there, awaiting her recognition. She looked up 
to see Peter Bell standing in the doorway, his 
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to pieces—that sort of thing. 
It was up to me to straighten 
it all out—and not much to 
doit with. And father—he 
seemed not very well—had 
two or three queer attacks of 
illness at the factory during 
the hot weather. I felt I 
couldn’ t worry him with it. 
He seemed to be getting old 
—allat once. Finally, yes- 
terday ai 

Peter paused; then he 
went on in a lower voice: 

‘*Yesterday he had an- 
other of those attacks — 
much worse than before. A 
man near him sent for me, 
and I sent for a doctor. 
The doctor brought him 
round, but it took some time. 
To-day I made him go to 
another doctor—a specialist. 
He examined father, and 
told me what it was.’’ 

Shirley, in a breathless 
silence, waited. 

** Any overexertion, excite- 
ment, worry — anything — 
may end it at any time. If 
he would give up and stay 
quietly at home, he might 
last a good while. But 
that’s what he won’t do. 
He knows it all—took it as 
coolly as if it were nothing 
at all, but won’t give up. 
And he won’t have anybody 
told. Says they’d never 
know another happy 
moment —and that’s true 
enough. He’ll just take his 
chances. It’s brave of him, 
and I can understand how 
he feels, but the hard thing 
for me is, I’ve got to keep still, and stand by, 
and—see it come.’’ 

Shirley understood the warm and close rela- 
| tions which had always existed between Peter 
and his father. And she realized, with a pang, 
| that which Peter had not mentioned, but which 
| must add its share to the poignancy of his 
| appréhension—the fact that with the loss of the 
| head of the family, the burden of the support 

|of that family must fall upon the son’s shoul- 
ders. Money losses were not to be mentioned 
in the same breath with the threatened loss 
of a dear parent, but the anxiety they were 
| bound to cause would make Peter’s trouble im- 
measurably harder. 

When Peter spoke his voice was steady again. 

“‘Of course I’m facing nothing harder than 
| other people have to face every day, in one 
way or another. But it seemed to me I must 
‘tell somebody, and you—something you said 
weeks ago, when we went riding together, 
made me sure you would care.’’ 
| ‘*T do care, very, very much,’’ Shirley an- 
swered. ‘‘I’ve wished ever so many times 
since then that I knew what was the matter. 


| face so grave and worn that she gave a little | If you had told me that, it would have been 


‘*Well, keep pegging away, and I'll | | almost as if he did not see her. 


ery of amazement. 

“Why, Peter !’’ she said, and came forward 
| to give him her hand. He looked down at her 
His hand was 
cold. 

‘*You’ ve been out in the wet—you’ re chilled,”’ 


| easier for you to come to me with this, I think. 
I’m so glad you did. I only wish—oh, how 
I wish—there were something I could do!’’ 

| ‘**Youcan. You’redoingitnow. Just know- 
|ing you know makes it easier. If there were 
anything I could do myself I could bear it 


Mrs. Harrison Townsend did not come home | she said, eagerly drawing him toward the fire. | better.’’ 


at all that autumn. 


From Europe | 


Instead, she sailed for | 


‘*Why, you’re very wet! You didn’t have an | 
umbrella. ’’ 


“*T believe I didn’t,’’ Peter answered, glancing | 


She -slipped out of the room. In a few 
| minutes she came back, bearing a tray, upon 
which was a cup of chocolate with a little mound 
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of whipped cream, and beside it a plate of 
sandwiches. She set her tray at Peter’s 
elbow. 

‘*Father is so fond of this, late in the evening, 
that the cook keeps a double boiler ready on 
the back of the range, and the rest of us make 
use of it,’’ she explained. ‘‘You may not be 
hungry, but it will be good for you. Tell me, 
did you have your supper ?’’ 

‘*No, I haven’t been home,’’ he owned. ‘“‘If 
a fellow could eat at all, he ought to be able 
to eat this.’’ 

To Shirley’s satisfaction, Peter consumed 
every one of the six thin sandwiches, and when 
she suggested a second cup of chocolate, he 
gratefully accepted it. 

When he had finished, and had spent another 
half-hour listening to Shirley’s account of news 
from Forrest, who was in the West Indies now, 
he rose, a very different young man from the 
one who had come in out of the rain an hour 
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**You would put heart into a craven,’’ | workmen paused. The cry was_ repeated. | and your own. 
he said, when he had exchanged the house coat | ‘‘Hello, below! Stop that boy! Stop that) give the alarm! 
boy’ Then came scurrying feet, and Larry | 


for his own, which was now dry. 

He could summon only the suggestion of a 
smile, but his eyes were less heavy, and resolu- 
tion looked out of them. 

‘*You’re no craven,’’ answered Shirley, re- 
turning the look steadily with her frank eyes, 
“‘but one of the stoutest-hearted I ever knew. 
I know lots more about you than you think, 
and I know what you have been facing all these 
years, in the way of sticking to work you didn’t 
like.’” 

‘‘That’s nothing. Everybody does that, if 
he amounts to anything.’’ 

**Everybody doesn’t. But it’s made you strong 
and brave. You’re brave now—and you’re 
going to be braver yet.’’ 

Peter said, fervently, ‘‘If I am, it will be 
thanks to you, my friend. Good night!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 























5: a iy: RUE for ye, 

a 4 i sir! Yes, he’s 

: a thinnish 
kind of a chap, but 
he’s got a lot of grit,’’ and Peter Malone eyed 
his slender son affectionately. ‘‘And he can 
make good every inch—give him a chance,’’ he 
added. 

“‘T dare say,’’ said the foreman. 
me again how old he is.’’ 

‘*Kighteen year, coming Easter day. He’s 
been a sailor boy for four years, and they’re 
telling me there ain’t a monkey can climb 
higher, stick tighter, nor keep a steadier head 
at the maintop than Larry. He’s to stop home 
for a while, sir, and he wants a job bad. He 
could help me with the bolts.’’ 

The foreman liked the young fellow’s appear- 
ance—the cool gray eyes, the firm-set lips and 
clean-built body, lithe and muscular, although 
small and slender. 

‘*Well,”’ he said, at last, ‘‘it is rather stretch- 
ing rules to take on a boy for this high work, 
but let him hang round up here for a while, 
and see if his head keeps level. Don’t you 
try any show-off tricks, though, my lad. 
There’s no place for jig-dancing on the roof- 
skeleton of a twenty-five story New York sky- 
seraper.’’ 

‘**All right, sir, and thank you,’’ replied the 
boy, heartily. 

Bidding his son good-by, Peter Malone thrust 
his foot into the crook of an enormous hook, 
and hanging to its rope, was carried out into 
space, where he hung undisturbed, like a 
spider in mid-air, until the great arm of the 
hoisting-crane swung him slowly to his posi- | 
tion as riveter upon the flange of a two-foot 
upright that rose twenty feet higher than 
the dizzy platform on which Larry remained 
standing. 

To have been where Larry stood would 
have turned the head of an untrained person, 
but the boy was unmoved. He had never been 
dizzy. In this he resembled his father. There- 
fore he felt no fear when he saw his father 
sitting astride an imperfectly secured tie-beam, 
directing its clumsy course into the flange of 
the huge corner - post. He watched as the 
unwieldy mass of steel was pushed and eased 
into place, and listened to the rattle of the 
riveting hammer as it added its din to that 
made by dozens of other workmen engaged 
upon the tie-beams of the neighboring sec- 
tions. 

This work was of monotonous interest, and 


“Now tell 


By E-S:TRAYMORE, JX 


| sudden start, but in his heart every 





the boy soon turned away to look over the 
wide expanse of sky, river, bridge and sea, 
and the buildings of the rushing, roaring city 
that lay, pygmy-like, two hundred and sixty 
feet below. The islands in the harbor appeared 
like dots of green and gray in the cod 
water, and the countless ships, steamboats and | 
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AMES, as a rule, grow. They are 
2¢ almost never made to order. Never- 

theless, crossball was deliberately in- 
vented by Dr. Dudley A. Sargent. 

The ground on which the game is played, 
is a plot one hundred feet square, within | 
which is laid out the form of a Greek cross. 
Each side of the square is one hundred feet 
long, and the lines of the cross divide it 
into a center area fifty feet square, four areas 
fifty by twenty-five feet at the sides, and 
four areas twenty-five feet square at the cor- 
ners. 

There are four goals, one in the center of 
each side line. Each goal consists of two up- 
right posts ten feet high, placed six feet apart, 

















with a cross-bar seven and one-half feet above 
the ground. Round each goal is drawn a semi- | 
circle with a radius of twelve and one-half | 





ferry-boats crept along their differ- 
ent routes like so many white-tipped 
ants upon an ant-hill. The breeze was cool 
and strong, and Larry, fresh from his sea- 
faring life, threw open the throat of his blue 
flannel shirt to feel its force against 
his well-tanned chest. 

The foreman glanced toward him 
as Larry stood looking seaward. 
Suddenly, to his surprise, he saw 
the boy leave the firm platform upon 
which he had been standing, and 
without using his arms even as a 
balance, walk quietly along a girder 
not four inches wide, to the outer 
framework of the building. 

There, stepping lightly to a side 
girder, he stood looking down at the 
river. Some object had caught his 
eye, and he watched, with hands at 
his sides. Two hundred and sixty 
feet straight down from his shoes if 
he faltered and fell! No wonder that 
the foreman gasped, yet he dared not 
call, for fear of startling the boy. He 
was both angry and alarmed, yet he 
marveled at the steadiness of Larry 
Malone. : 

“Tf the chap can do that,—and 
come back alive,—he shall have a 
job to-morrow, or my name isn’t 
O’ Rourke. His sea training has made 
him a handy fellow,’’ he said, half- 
aloud. 

By that time a number of the work- 
men were watching the boy. Nobody 
called out, for all knew the risk of a 


man shuddered, although he wanted 
to shout a ‘‘bravo.’’ At that moment 
Larry turned, and quietly retracing 
his steps, stood again ‘upon the plat- 
form. The foreman met him. 

‘A chap that can walk a beam as 
you can needn’t look further for a job!’’ he 
said, sharply. ‘‘I believe you’ll do. Report 
to-morrow. ‘Ten dollars a week.’’ 

Larry flung up his cap with a war-whoop 
of delight. 

‘*Why,’’ he laughed, ‘‘that didn’t make me 
dizzy at all! I say, sir, how does it seem to 


| loosened one end of this beam, 





feel that way ?’’ 
‘‘Never mind, if you don’t know,’’ replied 
the foreman, grimly. ‘‘Now get away out of 


here! You may come to-morrow with your 
father. Nothing more to-day.’’ 


Larry smiled, and whistling merrily, disap- 
peared down the ladder. He made his way 
slowly, looking about him curiously, for to- 
morrow he was to be one of the workers! He 
had descended -two stories when he heard a 
shout. 

He iat and looked up. Some of the 
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saw, looking down through the network of 
floor beams, the red face of the foreman. 

Again came the ery, ‘‘Send him back! Send 
him back !’’ and with the shout, ‘*‘ An accident 
—somebody hurt!’’ there was a rush for the 
ladder; but Larry was the first to reach the 
platform. 

An enormous steel girder hung high in air, 
suspended from the derrick hook. The encir- 
cling chain had slipped. One end of the girder 
had dropped, and the controlling rope at the 
lowered end had fallen off. 


The rope at the other end had been twitched | 


from the hands of the men who were guiding 
the unwieldy mass, and there the great beam 
dangled, threatening at any moment to slip 
away from the suspension chain, and crash, 


end first, down through the labyrinth of half. | 


finished floors beneath, now crowded with busy 
warkmen. 
Then, to his horror, Larry saw that his 


father lay face down, astride the beam upon | 
A blow from | 


which he had been working. 
the runaway girder had laid him senseless. 
But, worst of all, the blow had, in addition, 
which was 
now almost separated from its bed flange in 
the corner - post. The runaway girder was 
swaying and banging in the wind, and should 


it chance to strike the loosened beam again, | 


this would surely be wrenched from its other 
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IT FELL FLUTTERING SLOWLY DOWN, DOWN, TO 


THE EARTH BELOW. 


socket, and Peter Malone be hurled straight to | 


a dreadful death—if, indeed, he did not slip 
sooner, in the movements of returning con- 
sciousness. 

Cool and level-headed, the foreman had 
already planned the rescue. Larry, sure-fooied, 
quick-sighted and bold-hearted, would now 
have a chance to ‘‘make good.’’ 


without his weight jarring it from its remain- 
ing hold—but slender, nimble Larry! Come, 
boy, quick! 

With two knife-slashes through the laces, 
Larry’s shoes were off. The foreman threw 


a thick coil of rope about his neck, and then | 


|a smaller coil on top. ‘Tie him to the beam, 
|—tight,—then rope the girder, and drop the 
line. Go easy along the beam. Don’t spring | 
it an inch—mind that, for your father’s sake | 


A NEW GAME 


VS By ‘Edward Williston Fren 7z OP 





























the rules are similar. No 
| player may run with the ball, and none may 


The positions which they oc- . se ory ‘ and not over it. C rossing 
| cupy will be understood by a i, the line into another player’s 
glance at the diagranf, in Orr, eMac aro] territory is off-side play, and 
which the two sides supposed © ap eccle.r | if persisted in is penalized 
to be engaged are Blacks and . @xc i<@ by adding one point to the 
Whites. The players arere- § ioe *°'# opponent’s score. When the 
quired to confine themselves 3 Oc land qs Dall is thrown, or rolls, out- 
to the areas in which their [0 a me side the hundred-foot square 
positions lie—with certain ex- ; @rc a it must be brought into the 
ceptions mentioned later on. jORr ewac LFO “center again to be put into 

The ball used is the same as play. This is done, as in 
that used in basket-ball, and , 1 Cc 2® 4 q basket-ball, by throwing it up 

BLACK 


between the two ‘‘centers.’ 


| Holding, pushing, or interfering with the per- 


feet, measured from a point midway between | ‘hold it. It must be thrown or kicked as soon | son of an opponent constitutes a foul. 


the goal-posts. 


It is intended that there shall be fifteen men | 
on a side. Each team consists of two right | 


as caught. Holding it more than five seconds 
| forfeits it to the nearest player on the amen 
| side. 


A goal thrown from the center square counts 
three points ; one kicked from the center square, 
|two points. A goal thrown from the rectangle 





A full-grown | 
|or heavy man could not walk along that beam 
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Hi, there! 


Way below! Tom, 
Tom flew to the ladder to warn the workmen 
other men stood watching 
| Larry. The boy listened earnestly to the 
foreman’s words, then seized a rope that 
dangled from a beam beyond that on which 
his father lay motionless. Hand over hand, 
the lithe young fellow raised himself to the 
socket that still held the inner end of the 
partially detached beam, and crawling thereon, 
soon stood erect. Twenty-five feet to walk 
along a narrow, quivering, five-inch track— 
two hundred and sixty feet from the earth, 
with nothing but a steady head to balance 
him! 

‘Silence, men! Don’t confuse him! He 
has his orders,’’ said the foreman, as he saw 
that one or two of the workmen were about 
to shout suggestions. 

With eyes steadily fixed upon his father, 
Larry pushed his way, inch by inch, over the 
intervening space, pausing now and then in 
order to lessen the vibration of the beam. 
The strong breeze blew sharply, and an invol- 
untary groan went up from the eager watchers 
when a sudden gust lifted the boy’s cap from 
his curly head and it fell fluttering slowly 
down, down, to the earth below. 

Ten feet—fifteen feet—he edged slowly along. 
Could he keep steady? For only a moment 
more ! 

Suddenly a murmur of relief came from the 


| below, while the 





| watchers. The boy was safely astride the 
beam, winding the rope about his 


father’s body. The men wanted to 
shout, but the foreman checked them 
sharply. 

‘Wait until he speaks!’’ he com- 
manded. ‘‘Look at his face. If it 
is cool and steady, yell your heads 
off, if you wish. If it’s white, keep 
quiet. He is the grittiest chap, but 
he may turn dizzy yet. See, he is 
getting up!’’ 

Larry did not speak nor did he 
look down. He had other work to 
do. He had secured his father, and 
now he must make for the runaway 
girder, which they had not dared to 
attempt to lower without a control- 
ling rope. 

Inch by inch, Larry drew up first 
one leg and then the other. His 
firm grip upon his father’s body 
helped him to rise once more. Slowly 
he crawled over the prostrate form, 
and then stood erect. The crowd of 
workmen from below, who had hur- 
ried up at the alarm, stood scarcely 
breathing. 

Again, little by little, he pushed 
his way along the quivering beam, 
with only the air above, around and 
beneath him. One step more and he 
could touch the great iron corner- 
post. Another step, and clinging to 
it with one hand, he turned partly 
round, and waved to the watching 
men. What a shout went up! But 
it was as short as it was hearty, for 
the beam was settling, and no time 
must be lost. The loose end of the 
runaway girder was resting against the corner- 
post, whither the wind had forced it. It 
was but a moment’s work to make a slip- 
noose, fling it over the huge mass, and draw it 
tight. 

This accomplished, Larry dropped the coiled 
rope to the platform, where it was caught by a 
score of hands. 

Once controlled by the guide-rope, the great 
girder was soon lowered to a resting-place. A 
huge bucket was then attached to the hook, and 
the hoisting-crane carried a man to the rescue 
of Larry and his father. Not a moment too 
soon, for as the bucket swung free with its 
living freight, the tie-beam parted from its 
inner socket. But Peter and his son were 
safe, and none of the warned workmen were 
injured by the falling beam, which crashed its 
| way through half a dozen stories. 


% Q & % 
under it counts one against the side which made 
the try. This provision gives opportunity for 
amusing tactics on the part of the guards, 
for by skilfully deflecting the ball over the 
bar they can assist their opponents to defeat 
| themselves. 

Since the purpose of crossball is to provide a 
game that shall be as lively as possible, both 
to watch and to play, and shall at the same 
time allow as little personal contact as possible 
between players, the running guards were 
| introduced; and they, with the right and left 
guards, who act as goal-keepers, are accorded 
certain privileges of position not permitted to the 
other players. The goal-keepers and running 
guards may play anywhere within the rect- 
angles corresponding to A D E H, in which 
the goal they are defending is situated. Their 
opponents, however, must keep outside the 
half-cirele. 

The beauty of the game lies in its liveliness, 
its freedom from rough tackling, and the possi- 
bilities for sudden and complete shifting of the 





guards, two left guards, two running guards,| The object of the game is, of course, to | immediately in front of the posts counts two; | center of interest from one part of the field to 
two right forwards, two left forwards, one | get the ball through either of the opponent’s | if kicked from that area, one. }another. It can be played indoors as well as 
center, two right centers and two left centers. | goals, but to score, it must pass under the bar| A ball which passes over the bar instead of | out, and by girls as well as boys. 























“$00” CANAL. 


VIEW ON A 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


A publisher’s catalogue divides books into 
three lists: -‘‘Famous Books,’’ ‘‘ Readable 
Books,’’ ‘‘Gift Books.’? No book appears in 
more than one list. This is an amusing com- 
ment on ‘‘the present state of literature. ’’ 

e cannot afford to quarrel,’’? were the 
farewell words of the German Emperor 
to the English when he returned home after 
visiting his uncle, King Edward, and spending a 
month in England. This attitude toward war 
is what will make peace, and is more effectual 


than treaties. 
peat elections in Switzerland are not 

exciting. The federal assembly met the | 
other day, and elected Ernest Brenner to | 
the presidency for the current year without so 
much as a preliminary torechlight procession, or 
even a discussion of the importance of publicity 
in the matter of campaign funds. 

ey | 

F riends of the Indian will be glad to know that | 

the subcommittee of the Senate committee 
on Indian affairs has discovered and disclosed 
the methods by which the Kickapoo Indians 
of Oklahoma have been cheated out of valuable 
land. They received only twenty thousand 
dollars for land worth a quarter of a million. 
The effect of the report will probably be to vest. , 
title once more in the cheated red men. 


talian bankers in Boston estimate that the 

thousands of their countrymen who go from 
New England to spend the winter in Italy | 
carry away from one hundred to five hundred 
dollars apiece, and that this year the returning 
horde took home fully two and a half million 
dollars. They earned it; but if Italy has a) 
Santa Claus, common fairness seems to require 
that he look like her Uncle Sam. 


“e 








wy shipping is increasing more rapidly than 
was dreamed possible a few years ago. 
There are three canals round the rapids at the 
foot of Lake Superior, two on the American 
side of the river and one on the Canadian. 
The larger of the American canals was sup- 
posed to be big enough to accommodate all the 
traffic that would ever seek to use it, but it is 
now crowded, and work is just beginning on a 
third American canal. It will cost five million 
dollars and take five years for its completion. 
peeps. mustard-packs, and other uncom- 
mon remedies for rheumatism will have to 
take second place, in the matter of oddity, to a 
cure discovered in Australia. A whale, stranded 
on the beach at a health resort, had been cut 
open, and a freakish invalid plunged into the 
mass of blubber, remained there two hours, 
and found himself free from rheumatism when 
he crawled out. The incident seems to be 
vouched for, and although the prescription is 
more novel than enticing, there are probably 
many sufferers who would like to catch a whale 
and try it. 


he coin-collector is always alert. 

day or two of the announcement that the | 
government had stopped coining the new Saint- | 
Gaudens double-eagles, the coins were selling | 
at a premium of six dollars apiece, and a few | 
days later this bonus had advanced to ten dol- | 
lars, so that each twenty-dollar gold piece was | 
held at thirty dollars. Meanwhile the collectors | 
carefully enter in their records the history of 
the coin and how many were minted, for the 
guidance of those who come after them. 
‘Twenty-dollar gold pieces have always been 
hard coins to collect. The premium imposes 
an added and discouraging burden. 

he question whether sermons are read nowa- 

days is answered in the affirmative from 
two sources. The publisher of Moody’s sermons 
said not long ago that last year one hundred 
thousand volumes of the great evangelist’s ad- 
dresses were sold, and that two and one-half 
million copies have been sold since they were | 
first published. A New York newspaper, | 
which devotes two pages on every Monday to | 














| hang himself, and used the rope to give him a 


| year in Cincinnati. 
began with the Republican convention of 1860, | mothers what girls should and should not read. | 
| which nominated Lincoln. 


Within a} — 





KE ECoG THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





puts into one paragraph events | 
selected from two days of | 
‘‘news,’’ and concludes that | 
human nature has not lost its 
capacity for originality. These 
are some of the ‘‘events’’: 
‘“‘A Russian who had lost 
his sweetheart, and answered 
‘Freda’ to every question put 
to him, was on that account 
arrested as a burglar. An auto- 
mobilist, to save a child, ran 
his automobile into a pile of 
bricks, thereby endangering the 
lives of two who were driving 
with him. A mother found her son trying to 


thrashing. Thieves ran away with a Thanks- 
giving turkey; the owner, a woman of fifty, 
mounted a bicycle, gave chase, and recovered 
the bird.’’ The trivial events of the human 
drama make interesting vaudeville. 
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SEAT OF VISION. } 


It is the soul that sees; the outward eyes 
Present the object, but the mind descries. 
Longfellow. 


* 


CONVENTION CITIES. 


enver will accommodate a national con- 
[) vention of one of the great political | 
parties for the first time, when the Dem- 
ocratic delegates gather there on July 7th to} 
nominate a candidate for the presidency. | 
The Republican convention in Chicago, on | 
June 16th, will be the eleventh national party 
convention held in that city since 1856. Chicago 
in the last fifty years has taken the place | 
which Baltimore filled in the first half of the | 
nineteenth century, for every Democratic con- | 
vention from 1832 to 1852 inclusive was held | 
in Baltimore. 
The first Republican convention met in Phil- 
adelphia in 1856. The~Democrats met that 
The popularity of Chicago 





Four years later the 
Republicans went to Baltimore. No national 
convention of either party has been held there 
since 1872, when the Democrats nominated 
Greeley. 

St. Louis has had three conventions, one 
Republican and two Democratic. The Repub- 
licans have met in Minneapolis once, and the 


| Democrats have once made their nomination in | 
| Kansas City. 


Grover Cleveland, who was 
named three times, twice in Chicago and once 


in St. Louis, was elected the years the conven- | 


tion met in Chicago. McKinley, who was 
nominated in St. Louis and in Philadelphia, 
defeated Bryan, who was named in Chicago 


}and Kansas City. 


New York has had but one convention in the 
period under consideration—that of the Demo- 
crats in 1868, when Horatio Seymour, a resident 
of the state, was named. 

The conditions which determine the selection 
of the city are varied. The hotels must be 
numerous enough to accommodate the delegates. 
The city must have a hall big enough to seat 
several thousand spectators, as well as the men 
who will make the nomination. Some consid- 
eration is given to the accessibility of the place 
by rail. This does not carry much weight, 
however, as all the large cities can be readily 
reached from any part of the country. Even 
if Denver is six hundred miles farther west 
than a convention has hitherto been held, the 
delegates will have no difficulty in reaching it. 


* © 


PEACE FOR CENTRAL AMERICA. 


nexpected success resulted from the delib- 
U erations of the Central American Peace 

Conference, which was in session in 
Washington last month. 

All five of the Central American republics 
were represented. ‘The delegates had the good- 
will of Mexico and the assistance and encourage- 
ment of the United States in their deliberations, 
and in a remarkably short time were able to 
agree upon a surprisingly definite program, in 
the shape of a permanent court of arbitration, 
to settle all differences which may arise among 
the contracting parties. 

The new tribunal will be called the Central 
American Court of Justice. To it all five of 
the republics agree to submit all controversies 
or questions that may arise among them, of 
whatever nature or origin, if the foreign de- 
partments of the several governments cannot 
settle them amicably themselves. 

The court is also to have jurisdiction over 
such questions as eitizens of one Central 
American country may raise against any con- 


must be represented to form a quorum. And 
in order to guard against necessary absences, 
two substitute judges for each country will be 
ready to fill vacancies. 

The court will sit at Cartago, Costa Rica, 
but may change its place of residence for suffi- 
cient reasons. 

The agreement or treaty which establishes 
this court will remain in force for ten years, 
and—although treaties and agreements are not 
always observed—should be a most important 
influence for peace and progress in Central 


America. 
& 
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OVERLOOK IT. 


Who takes ill another’s ill 
Beareth two loads up the hill. 
J. Vila Blake. 


&® © 


BOOKS FOR ALL AGES. 


he publisher who advertises ‘‘books for 
i all ages’’ tacitly recognizes that the seven 

ages of man call for different intellectual 
food. The pictures and ‘fairy-tales for children 
and the philosophy and criticism for serene old 
age are accepted as. a matter of course. But 
the debatable land is that between sixteen and 
twenty-five, and this especially for girls. 

It is highly undesirable for Mary that she 
should read everything at hand. It is equally 
undesirable for the man of letters that he should 
be restricted in his product to the book suitable 
for the sweet girl graduate. As life opens 
before her she should have books which will 
interpret it to her. Meantime, for the men and 
women who are in the midst of Jife’s actual 
struggle, there should be other books—no less 
delicate through covering a larger field. 

The demand of mature men and women who 
rely upon the imaginative writer to help them 
in their relations with other folk is not for 
wicked books. Nothing could be less to their 
| purpose. A clever novelist has recently said 
that our time asks ‘‘not brutal books, not inde- 
| cent books, but truthful books.’’ 

American mothers may learn from French 


They must also learn how to make a prohibi- 
tion effective without its being either irksome 
|or suggestive of disobedience. When a girl 
pene discovers that her mother’s book fits her 
| no better than her mother’s bonnet, it will be 
| a gain for girlhood and for literature. 





| 
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| JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES. 
any readers of The Companion received 
M Christmas cards and calendars made in 
Japan, and others were recipients of 
| Japanese toys or prints or pieces of pottery. 
| The fact throws an interesting light upon the 
mental alertness and the business acumen of 
the ‘‘Yankees of the East,’? and emphasizes 
the reasons for the growing interest which the 
people of the United States are beginning to 
feel in their nearest neighbors on the west. 

For a time during the last year there was 
some apprehension that the long - standing 
friendship between the two peoples was to be 
lost through the question of the admission of 
Japanese children to American schools, and 
through unrestricted immigration of Japanese 
labor. 

The threatened storm, happily, has been 
averted, largely, it is to be noted, by Japan’s 
own course. Viscount Hayashi, minister of 
foreign affairs, has lately 


to America and Canada, and especially the 
emigration of laborers. By this plan the govern- 
ment of the Mikado can accomplish the desired 
purpose more easily than by a treaty, which 
might involve complications with countries other 
than those which were parties to it. 

Meantime it is to be noted that the Japanese 


The carrying-trade from the Pacific coast to 
the Orient is already dominated by them; and 
the president of the great British line of steam- 
ers, the ‘‘P. and O.,’’ one of the most important 
in the world, is reported as saying that his 


against the Japanese in the Eastern coastwise 
trade. 

The great field of China and Manchuria offers 
tempting opportunities for trade for all nations, 
and especially for the United States. It is 
there, and in peaceful rivalry, that this country 
is most likely to meef Japan. The problems 
there presented need study by ambitious and 
patriotic young Americans, rather than the 
problems of any possible war. 
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ORDERS OF MERIT. 


announced that | 
Japan would limit the emigration of Japanese | 


are all the time forging ahead industrially. | 


own company can no longer hold its own! 
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to regard all titles as empty, and indeed many 
of them are. Moreover, the democratic spirit 
throughout the world has delighted to affirm 
that the man is the gold, the rank is but the 
stamp. 

The democratic attitude is right in the main. 
Most readers of Browning’s ‘‘ The Lost 
Leader’? and of Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘The Last 
Rime of True Thomas’’ have thrilled to think 
of the superiority of genius to the bit of ribbon 
or the king’s accolade. When Tennyson was 
made a peer, nobility honored itself rather than 
the poet. The Order of Merit recently bestowed 
upon Florence Nightingale adds no appreciable 
light to her long and beautiful career. In the 
same way the influence of any man of letters is 
scarcely modified by the -carving of his name 
in the reading-room of the British Museum or 
the Hall of Fame in New York. 

But there is another side tothis. By honoring 
great names we promote the art or the science 
for which they stand. The Nobel prizes and 
other rewards and tributes to men of achieve- 
ment are valuable not so much because they 
crown and enrich certain individuals, as because 
they encourage intellectual and moral efforts in 
which many groups of persons are engaged. 
The incentive for Mr. Roosevelt, or Mr. Kipling, 
or Professor Michelson is not the prize; the 
cause of peace, the pursuit of literature, the 
study of physics and chemistry attract them by 
their own force. 

The King of England, by a trifling formality, 
honors Florence Nightingale, but beyond that 
he celebrates for his people the beauty of 
womanly devotion, the cause of skilled nursing 
and sanitation. 
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THE MAIL FOR SANTA CLAUS. 


y a wise decision of Postmaster-General 
B Meyer, Christmas was made bright for 

many children this year, when it might 
have been a season of bitter disappointment. 
Hitherto all letters addressed to Santa Claus 
have been destroyed, in spite of the appeals of 
| various benevolent societies for permission to 
act as the distributor of gifts to the trusting 
children who had written them. 

This year these letters were turned over by 
the Post-Office Department to the societies that 
|asked for them, and a systematic effort was 
| made to fill the Christmas season with pleasure 
|for the little children. No doubt the rule is 
open to some objection, for it gives an oppor- 
tunity to unworthy persons to impose on the 
kindly people who act as agents for Santa 
Claus; but it is better that a few such persons 
profit by their greed than that any poor child 
whose faith is great enough to lead him to 
write his petition and mail it should lose the 
beautiful illusions of his early years. 

Whatever myth-breakers may say to the con- 
trary, Santa Claus does exist in a real sense. 
Who else but he put it into the mind of the 
Postmaster-General to have the letters forwarded 
to the benevolent societies, and who else but 
he induced the managers of these societies to 
ask for the letters? 

The world is a better place to live in because 
of the spirit of tenderness toward young chil- 
dren that broods over the land on Christmas 
eve and brings tears of pleasure to the eyes 
of fathers and mothers on Christmas morning 
at sight of the joy of the recipients of Christ- 


mas bounty. 
|" addition to its many other interesting and 
eurious characteristics, the Druce trial in 
London, to which reference has already been 
made by The Companion, has brought to public 
notice two legal words of curious meaning. One 
| of the counsel in the case expressed the opinion 
| that all the directors and shareholders of the 
| company which supplied the means for the prose- 
| cution were liable to arrest and trial on the crimi- 
nal charges of “champerty” and “maintenance.” 
Champerty, in law, is a bargain with a litigant to 
share or bear the expense of litigation, in con- 
sideration of receiving a share of the proceeds. 
Maintenance is meddling in a suit by one who, 
having no direct concern in the outcome, never- 
| theless assists or sustains either party with funds. 
Both are rare words to American readers who are 
not lawyers. 
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he next examination for candidates for Rhodes 

scholarships in Oxford University is to be held 
on January 21st and 22d. The report of the trustees 
of the scholarship fund, which appeared a few 
weeks ago, indicates that of the one hundred and 
sixty men with scholarships, thirty are taking 
courses in jurisprudence, twenty-four in humane 
letters, twenty in natural science, eighteen in 
history and ten in theology. Of the eight first 
honors in scholarship won, American students 
took five, the other three going to students from 
the British colonies. In athletics, the Michigan 
| freshman scholar won four first prizes and one 
| second. The report remarks that the scholarship 
of the men is not so high as it ought to be when 














reports of the sermons preached in the city on | tracting government because of the violation of 

the preceding Sunday, sells several thousand | treaties and conventions; and over such ques- 
. . sas las ‘ . 

more copies of its Monday edition than of the | tions as any one Central American government 


itles, honorary orders, special pensions | one considers that they are picked men from their 


| and other badges of rank are the means | states. 
by which nations, through their monarchs | 





edition for any other day. The newspaper is | 
read in the city and Moody’s sermons are read | 
in the country—pretty good evidence that there | 
is considerable interest in religious matters. | 

| 


B and is collected and edited by human | 
beings, it is rich to whoever reads it with 
a philosophical eye. ‘The New York Glohe 


ecause the daily news is about human beings | 


may agree with any foreign government to 
submit to it. 

The court is to consist of one member from 
each republic, chosen for a period of five years, 
and eligible for reappointment. They are to 
receive a salary of ten thousand dollars a year 
in American gold, and must not practise any 
other profession or pursue any other occupation 
during their term of office. All five republics 


and governments, thank individuals for their | M. Edison promises an ornate concrete house, 
services, and are also the means of directing | twenty by forty feet and three stories high, 
public respect to the fields of honor—library, | in the near future for a thousand and fifty dollars. 
laboratory and council-chamber—in which the | The house is such as commonly sells in the cities 
services have been rendered. for from four to eight thousand dollars, according 


“ee . . to the location and value of the land. The thou- 
- America, wae Ay person holding office sand dollars, of course, does not include the cost of 
under the authority of the United States can | the land. According to Mr. Edison, the house can 
accept title or emolument from king or prince | pe built in twelve hours after the molds are set up, 


without special act of Congress, we are inclined | and it will take only twelve hours or so to put the 
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molds in position. After six days the concrete | 
will have set so that the molds can be removed, 
and in six days more Mr. Edison says that thewalls | 
will be so dry that the house “will probably de 
ready for occupancy.” If he can make good these 
promises, a new record in house-building will be | 
established. After all, this is nof the kind of house 
fora poor man to build in the country, for the molds 
will cost twenty-five thousand dollars, and the 
machinery for pumping the cement into them will | 
cost fifteen thousand more, making an investment | 
of forty thousand dollars. But where houses are to | 


| 
be built in long rows, as in the large cities, a com- | 
pany with sufficient capital might not only make 
money for itself, but provide fire-proof houses for 
those of moderate means at about half the cost of 
those now built of brick. 
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PRESCRIBING A DOG. 


weet, motherly, sane, known by her good works 

to all men—that is Mrs. Worthington. When 
she opened the door of the Woman’s Exchange, 
her friend, Elizabeth Blackall, who was waiting 
for a purchase she had made, started forward 
with a sound of delight. 

“How good to see you again!” she cried. “You’re 
a picture of health, too. What’s the name of the 
health resort?” 

“T haven’t been out of this town!’”’ Mrs. Worth- 
ington replied, triumphantly. “I’m well, though, 
and you can’t guess the cure.” 

Before Miss Blackall could answer the door 
had opened again, and in rustled an overdressed 
woman leading a little dog. There was something 
so pervasive about her personality that the natural 
thing was to stop and listen as she swished across 
to the counter, saying: 

“This my package? Yes? I sha’n’t need any 
bread.to-morrow. We’re going out of town. I’— 
she glanced at the dog and lowered her voice—‘I 
daren’t talk about it before Nimbo,—the little 
fellow gets so terribly excited,—but I’m going to 
take him into the country to visit his father.” 

“Now was that a joke?” 
manded of the girl behind the counter, when the 
fussy little woman had hurried out again. 

“My,no! She thinks that dog knows more than 
any child alive.” 

“Of all foolishness! Well,” said Miss Blackall, 
turning back to her friend, “I have my opinion 
of any woman that goes round leading a dog. Do 
tell me, what was the cure?” 

Mrs. Worthington’s eyes twinkled. 
dog,” she answered. 

“Wh-at?” 

“That’s what it amounts to, and I’ve always felt 


“Leading a 





| show these ladies the 


|}remember this church 


Miss Blackall de- |. 





just as you do about it, too, but this little creature 
came and cried on our steps, and I couldn’t find 
anybody else who was willing to give him a home. 
You know how it is in a city; a dog can’t go out | 
alone. There wasn’t any one else to do it, you 
see, and for that matter, I didn’t have a minute to 
spare myself. Why, the doctor had scolded me 
all winter about having acquired the house habit, 
but I thought I couldn’t help it. | 

“There was so much to be done, and I couldn't 
make time to go outdoors, just for myself; but 


when this little helpless dumb animal began fol- | § 


lowing me, round the house, and I knew he was 
suffering for exercise, it was a matter of con- 
science, and, my dear, I’ve walked hours and '| 
miles in the park, leading a dog. Accidentally, 
I’ve been getting fresh air and exercise, and long, 
quiet hours that rested my nerves, and—it’s been 
a wonderful summer, that’s all. Elizabeth, you 
tell that doctor brother of yours that if he has any 
worn-out women patients such as I was, who 
haven’t sense enough to take proper exercise — 

“You mean who are rushed to death doing every- | 
thing for everybody else, and too unselfish to think | 
of themselves,” Miss Blackall broke in. 

“Unselfish—no. When they’re cutting down 
their usefulness to others by neglecting them- | 
selves? You tell him what I say. If he has a! 
patient who is so short-sighted that she really 
thinks she can’t spare time for fresh air and exer- 
cise, the very best thing he can do for her is to 
prescribe a dog.” 
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THE OLD OR THE NEW? 


wedding! But fortunately the guests are 

leaving!” exclaimed one of two strangers, 

just approaching a historic New England church. 

“Let us wait on the farther side of this canvas 
tunnel; it will be shadier.” 





A moment of discreet dodging brought them to 
the farther side, where they at once confronted 
an irate policeman, at bay against the fence, 
holding anxiously aloft a huge shower bouquet of 
manifestly bridal aspect, while round him danced, 
squealed, pleaded and snatched a crowd of wildly 
excited children. Few of their faces showed 
American parentage. 

“Will you keep off, you young imps!” he was 
urging, wrathfully. “Stop grabbing, and I'll 
divide ’em up fair; and I can’t till you do. The 
knots in these plaguy ribbons are enough to faze 
Houdini. Keep off, now!” 

“Perhaps I can help. I’m good at untangling 
things,” volunteered one of the strangers, amused ; 
and the officer gladly surrendered the flowers into 
her hands. 

“These kids’ teacher was the bride,” he ex- 
plained. “She didn’t invite ’em to the wedding— 
couldn’t; too many; church crammed without 
*em—but great Scott! they all came just the same. 

“They’ve been peeking under cracks and shin- 
ning up to window-sills and crawling under 
awnings enough to drive a man crazy. 
me to keep order—but how could I? They’re like 
a swarm of skeeters: you Wave ’em away as easy 
—and next minute back they are again. Horses 
have been shying at ’em, and folks tripping on 
’em, and ushers putting ’em out, and me worrying 
for fear they’d vex the bride,—a nice girl she is; 
my Billy’s in her room,—but she’s the right kind, 
and she took it right. 

“When she came out, they just let loose 
went wild; cheered, and hung on to the carriage, 
and I don’t know what all; but she only laughed, 
kind of erying, and chucked this thing to me. 


“‘*T wish I could stop to hugevery blessed child,’ | 


“O 


| Cannoneer Under Stonewall Jackson,” 





It’s up to | 


and | 
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says she, ‘but here’s my flowers, 


Billy’s father shall divide ’em.’ 


“Yes, ma’am, I guess it’s empty now. Billy, 
side door. 
been in time to see the bride, ma’am. 
bride worth looking at.” 

A half-hour later, as they left the church, one 
woman asked the other, ‘“Mary, which shall you 
for longest, its colonial 
associations or—to-day’s?” 

“To-day’s! Why not? None of the old ones 
are more picturesque, nor mean more in history,” 
was the prompt reply. “Good luck to ‘teacher,’ 


and to ‘teacher’s kids’! 


She was a | 








A Gift to Subscribers. 


@ The Calendar is not a part of the 
value for which the subscription price 
pays, but a gift from the publishers— 
their recognition of the favor of prompt 
payment. 

@ It is as charming and as useful a Cal- 
endar as can be procured anywhere, 
and is published exclusively for the sub- 
scribers of The Youth's Companion; by 
no one else can it be obtained. The four 
pictures which its four panels bear are 
varied in subject, delightful in treat- 
ment, and are printed in full color by the 
very best and most modern process. 

q But practical value is not sacrificed 
to charm. The calendar proper is as 
clearly printed and handily arranged as 


| the piainest calendar published. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY. 





CARABAO AND BOA-CONSTRICTOR. 


hese are ticklish times for writers upon the 
natural history of animals, but the author of 
“Through Luzon on Highways and Byways” ven- 
tures to tell something quite remarkable about 


the carabao, the domesticated water-buffalo of | 


the Philippines. As the author of the story is a 


| paymaster in the navy, he may have forgotten he 


was not telling this to the marines. 


While traversing this attractive country, which 
offers so much to tempt the husbandman,.we met 


anyway, and | 


I wish you ‘d | ‘STAMP 





with no sign of life until nearing a village, where | 
could be seen native hunters after deer and cara- 


bao. The carabao furnishes a fine quality of 
meat, and has a peculiar, instinctive trait in being 
the only denizen of the forest that can protec 
itself against the boa-constrictors, which are 
somewhat numerous in these parts. 

When the carabao is pounced upon by the boa, 


and the reptile has wrapped itself round the body | 


for the squeezing Crom 4 of killing the anima 

the carabao slowly draws in its sides until the boa 
has his grip fixed securely and begins to tighten 
up, when suddenly the carabao inflates his lungs 
to their fullest and — his sides, tearing the 
vertebre of the reptile into a thousand pieces. 


ONE OMISSION. 


ne of the most striking characters in my com- 
pany,” says the author of “The Story of a 


eral’ Jake, as we called him, whose 
war kept him always in the army, 

aversion to battle kept him always in the rear. 
An interview between the general and one of our 
company, as he viewed the man and was struck 
with his appearance, was as follows: 





“was ‘Gen- | 
passion for | 
although his | 


“Well, general, you are the most perfect-looking | 


specimen of a soldier Lever beheld. That iercing 


eye, the grizzly mustache, the firm jaw, the pose 


of the head, that voice, in fact, the whole make-up 


fills to the full the measure of a man of war. 


“The general, with a graceful bow and a deep 


rollin his voice, replied, ‘Sire, in enumerating the 
items which go to constitute a great general, 
notice the omission of one requisite, the absence 
of which in my outfit lost to the cause a genius in 
council and a mighty leader in battle.’ 
“*What was that, general? 
“ ‘Sire, it goes by the name of Cour-ridge. 
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MUCH WANTED. 


he following advertisement, quoted from a 
Boston paper of a date early in the nineteenth 
century, by Mr. Janson in “The Stranger in 
America,” shows that the domestic problem is not 
one of modern manufacture. But what mistress 
of to-day would dare to impose such conditions on 
the hindrance in the kitchen? 
Much Wanted: A neat, well-behaved female to 


1 


| 
| 


do kitchen work in a small family, in Charlestown | 


She may pray and sing hymns but | 
She may go to meeting 


near Boston. 
not over the dishkettle. 


| but not belong to the congregation of midnight | 
| worshippers. 


' 


Inquire at Repertory Office near Boston. 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
| “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’( Adv. 








105 diff. Peru, etc., 10c. 1000 fine, 20c. List 
ls Free. Agts. Wtd. C. 8TEGMAN, 8t. Louis, | Mo. 


Greider’s Fine Poultry Catalogue. 


Tells all about pure-bred poultry and illustrates 
60 varieties. Contains 10 beautiful oe. 
Gives reasonable prices of stock an¢ de 
how to cure diseases, kill lice, make 


10 cts., post-paid. B, H. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA, 


| Elastic Stockings. 


The Worcester Improved Custom- 
Made Elastic Stockings are the best 
money will buy. 

Prices positively the lowest in U.S. Don’t 
fail to write for Free Booklet, which 
gives directions for self-measurement and 
tells how Varicose Veins can be relieved. 

Write for it to-day. 


WORCESTER ELASTIC STOCKING & TRUSS CO., 
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Dept. Y, 58 Front Street, Worcester, Mass. 


































2 Year 
“wy o-Order Vehicles 
Test won't wy 1acent if 
en 
——— Vehicles and reliable low-priced Harness, that 
CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Stati 
Situations Guarante have contracts to 


ww: YOU Save 1/3 
Sold direct from factory. 
+; 
Sey 
unsatisfactory d for Big 
% you money. Two big factories now at Cincinnati 
dis 
furnish several big rai ~-w With operators, One 


‘Ss lit Hickory Made- 
30 Days Free Trial 
aa I Buggy Book. Itshows big line of Split 
and Columbus. Address H. C. Phelps, Pres. 
LEARN TELEGRAP BY in from 4 to 5 months 
Ve 
refunds tuition to our graduates who enter its service 


Oldest, largest and best school Railroad wire for 
actual business practice. Can earn board if desired 
Estab. 3 years. Jlustrated Booklet Free. Write to-day 


VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis 





NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 





Even though the appetite has been 


indulged to repletion, you may still enjoy 
Nabisco Sugar Wafers; their fragile good- 
ness never loses its charm to allure the feast 


to a delightful close. 


Dessert confections, to be served with 


all desserts and beverages. 


In ten cent tins 
also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











made livable—enjoyable. 


for women. 


yond 3% on bank money. 


Winter ahead? 


turbing occupants. 
ADVANTAGE 10: 


are a scientifically planned feature. 
instantly by the Steam or Water; 


large cities. 


DEPT. 30 





Savings in labor, fuel, repairs, and the cleanli- 
ness in the use of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators (made in sizes for cottages up to largest 
structures) make them paying investments — far be- 


If your coal bills are large and burly and you have 
scant comfort, why wait longer with five months’ 
Old buildings can be newly fitted 
while the old heater stays in place and without dis- 


Correctly proportioned circulation 
spaces inside of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
Heat is taken from fire 
and the free, unob- 
structed circulation insures rapid deliveries of warmth to 
the rooms—which means full value of fuel money. 

Write for valuable heating books (free) telling of all the 
ADVANTAGES, Sales Offices and Warchouses 


AMERICANRADIATOR (COMPANY 





Cheerful Winter even- 
ings of cozy family 
comfort—hours so dear 
to the heart of wife 
and mother and restful 
to the bread-winner— 
are assured by our ways 
of Low-Pressure Steam 
and Water heating with 


ASCH EAL 


BOILERS 


High winds cannot arrest nor chilling frost offset their ample, gentle, 
and certain flow of warmth. Do you know that the more any room 
or rooms are exposed to the cold, the more Steam or Hot Water will 
automatically move in that direction? Every nook and corner is thus 


No ash-dirt, soot, and coal gases to vex the tidy housewife, as with stoves or hot- 
air furnaces—the needless tasks which make slavery 





Note the thin water sheets sur- 
rounding the fire surfaces of IDEAL 
Boilers, which bring quick, sensi- 
tive, full heating value from every 
ounce of fuel burned. 


in all 


CHICAGO 
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THE QUEENS JEWEES 
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right emeralds gleaming on a sapphire sea! 
Well were they won of old for Spain the 

splendid, 

For brave Castile, whose valiant queen con- 
tended 

For him of kingly soul, but low degree— 
Staking her jewels on the mighty theme 
Of the great navigator’s wondrous dream! 


Dear to the loyal heart of womanhood 
The royal gems that light the lofty station 
Whence all that shines illuminates a nation ; 
Subtle the charm, and scarce to be withstood, 
Of jewels worn in days beyond recall— 
Yet well might Isabella pledge them all! 


Well might she pour her treasure to the flood 
That lavished, gem for gem, jn royal payment, 
The islands of the ocean! Beauty’s raiment 

Was never knit like these; nor toil nor blood 
E’er won from cave or mine so rich a treasure 
For the world’s envy and a monarech’s pléasure. 


Fair islés of Isabella! dazzling bright 
The days that kindle your enchanted waters! 
Perpetual summer crowns your dusky daughters 
With garlands of perpetual delight ; 
Your deep, embowering groves are thrilled and 
stirred 
With the swift rapture of the humming-bird! 


O peerless jewels of the Western main! 
Time’s regal diadem, that long had waited, 
While seamen trembled and slow kings 

bated, 

Waited for him of Genoa, her of Spain— 

To whom, at last, the conquered sea confessed 
The solemn, splendid secret of the West! 


de- 
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AGNES. 
fp? 


- romise me one thing 

p pleaded the dying mother 

to her friend. ‘‘Take 

Agnes when I die, and care for 

her as your own.”’ 

The friend promised. Her 
husband looked grave when 
she told him. ‘‘My dear,’’ 
said he, ‘‘our boys have just 

got up to where they are no longer tugging at 
your skirts. You have been shut in most of 
your married life, and are just coming into a 
measure of freedom. Now you must go through 
it all again, and for one not your own. Besides, 
I don’t like the blood the child inherits from 
her father.’’ 

But the promise held, and it held them both. 

Could they have foreseen the anxieties and 
sorrows that lay before them—would they 
have done it? ‘Their first answer would have 
been no; and yet, what would have 
Agnes? 

This is a sad story, and the more briefly told 
the better. The child had good traits, but a 
weak will that somehow became strangely 
obstinate to reason, and an impulsive friendli- 
ness that strangely mingled with ingratitude. 
During her early childhood she was a pleasure, 
and in some degree a comfort to her foster- 
parents, as any child must be to any adults 
whose nature has not been wholly perverted. 
But as she grew up into youth there were 
constant anxieties, and as the years of her 
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were more than realized. 
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become of | dered_a moment as to how he might keep 
seenking id re 
| the mother’s desire in a manner at least comfort- 
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its terrible cost, it was worth the doing, for it 
made for them a new revelation of the love 
that can save to the uttermost. 
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A TIMELY INSPIRATION. 


the celebration of July 4, 1861, Gen. Morris 
Schaff, then a cadet, delivered an address 
in the chapel at West Point, and he gives a 
place in his recent book, “The Spirit of Old West 
Point,” to a funny incident connected with the 
delivery of his speech. 


“It was called an oration,” General Schaff writes, | 
“but how I should hang my head if any one were | 
to repeat some of it tome now! I committed it to 
memory, and never feeling very sure of myself, 
concluded to put the manuscript, a roll of little 
note-paper, in the breast of my coat, so that if 
worse came to worst, I could pull it out and read 


“While the Declaration was being read I tried 
to think how my speech began, and to save my 
life could not recall three sentences. As the 
reader drew to the end, my perplexity deepened. 
The band then played a patriotic air. The orator 
was introduced, and the fellows applauded as he 
rose in dazed confusion. ; 

“There was a great crowd present, filling the 
aisles. A little dog had followed his — up 
into the choir, and just as I was about to carry 
my hand to my breast to extract my speech — 
for my mind was perfectly blank—some one 
stepped on the dog’s tail, and out came a couple 
of sharp yelps. 1ereupon the whole corps broke 
into a good laugh—I can see three or four of them 
laughing now. Well, it brought me to my wits, 
and off went the oration with a bang. pee 

“IT have no doubt the ‘oration’ was dripping 
with —— and similes, for. when ~~ ittle | 

lamp is lit, they come flying in like | 
moths at 1 Now there was nothing that the | 
Academic Board and instructors in my day, save | 
one beloved exception, despised so muchas figura- 
tive language. 1e sudden pallor, curling lip and 
‘Oh, spare us!’ look of disgust that attended their 
wo were so obvious, however, that a cadet rarely 
made use of a metaphor a second time. 

“Well, while I was delivering the address, my 
eye fell on the face of Church, the professor of | 
He was scanning me with that cold | 
and entrenched expression worn by some one in | 
alinost every audience. Were I to have given it in 
translation It would have been in these terms: 

“From all oratory, and above all from Kirkers- 
ville oratory, deliver us!’ ” jf 

General Schaff came from Kirkersville, Ohio, 
and he says elsewhere in his book that from the 
day of his admission to West Point to this, every- 
body has smiled when the place is mentioned. 
‘And yet, from within a radius of twenty-five miles 
of Kirkersville came Sherman, McDowell, Rose- 
erans, Curtis, Griffin, Brice and Charles R. Woods 
—all graduates of distinction. 
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AN OFFICIAL ACT. 


argaret Brown came one day into the office 

M of a government official in Chicago. She 

was from Massachusetts, says a writer in 

the Chicago Tribune. Her son had come to Chicago 
some time before to seek his fortune. 


But fortune had not fayored Margaret’s son, and 
he soon wrote home for fifty dollars. It was sent 
him. Then followed another hard-luck story, and 
another at was sent him. A third time Ed asked 
for fifty dollars. This was more than the mother 
could endure, and full of misgivings and fears, she 
picked up a suit case and started for the West to 
make investigations. 

But where in Chicago was Ed? She had but one | 
address,—general delivery,—and countless people | 
get their mail there. How could she find the 
elusive son among the thousands who daily cross 
the great rotunda? 

She would stand there and wateh for him. He 
might come in the morning, he might come in the 
evening; he might come the first day or the third, 
but stand there she would till she stood face to | 
face with the prodigal. 

But even for the tedious privilege of standing | 
there permission had to be secured; hence her | 
call on the official. 

The official realized how unpleasant to a refined 
woman such an experience would be. He pon- | 
rom 
laws and regulations, and yet accomplish 





able. 

“Where are you staying?” he inquired, after a 
moment’s reflection. 

“At the Great Northern.” 

m4 tell you what V’lldo. T’ll write your son a 
note.” 

And he sent this letter: 

“Mr. Brown. You are requested to call at the 
Great Northern, Room —, Thursday, between 5 | 
and 7 p. m. “A Friend of the Family.” | 


He sealed it and addressed it to the general | 
delivery. | 
The next step in the story was a delicately | 
written note from Boston, announcing the safe | 
arrival home of Ed and his mother. Ed had called 
at the general delivery, to his astonishment had 
found his mother in Room — at the Great North- 
ern, had gone home, and the mother was happy. 





|not knowing anything a 


an hour or more with milk, butter, salt and soda. 
In richer houses Mr. Huntington was often served 
with tea which had been improved by being 
churned violently in a slender, greasy black churn, 
twenty inches long by four in diameter, in order to 
mix the rancid butter well into the compound 
before it was turned into the drinking-bowls. 


ASAHEL S$ LESSON 


By Annie 4M. L. Hawes 





t forty years, “Too old,” said Asahel, 
“‘Am I to plant the palm or dig a well, 


“For long ere they will answer to my needs 
I shall be dead. To younger men such deeds.” 


At fifty years, faint on the desert sands 
Lay Asahel, and raised to heaven his hands, 


And vowed he would the traveller’s wants supply, 
If Death, this time appeased, would pass him by. 


At sixty years, unto his field and well 
He added flocks and herds—hale Asahel, 


And begged the weary pilgrim, at fourscore, 
To pause for food and drink beside his door. 


And when yet wiser, at fourscore and ten, 
He planted trees while smiled the younger men. 


“Great Allah gives the hand to plant,” he said. 
“His children still will need though I be dead.” 


* 


POINTED REPLIES. 
[)’ you ever have any very close calls?” 


‘ 


Mr. Stewart Edward White asked the old 

“sixty-niner,”’ Uncle Jim. The old man 
ruminated a few moments, filled his pipe with 
some awful tobacco, and his answer is here quoted 
from “Arizona Nights” : 


Me and Johnny Hooper were Vay J away at 
the Ole Virginia mine then. We’d got down about 
sixty feet, all timbered, and was thinking of cross- 
cutting. One day Johnny went to town, and that 
same day I got in a hurry and left my gun in 
camp. 

I vorked all the morning down at the bottom of 
the shaft, and when I see by the sun it was getting 
along toward noon, I put in three shots, 
tamped ’em down, lit the fusee, and started to 


climb out. 
It ain’t oa pleasant to light a fuse in a shaft, 
and then have to climb out a fifty-foot ladder with 


it burning behind you. I never did get used to it. 
You keep thinking, ““Now suppose there’s a flaw 
in that fuse, or something, and she goes off in six 
seconds instead of two minutes, where’ll you be 
then?” It would give you a g st, anyway. 

So I climbed fast, and stuck my head out of 
the top without ao then I froze solid 
enough. There, about fifty yards away, climbin 
up the hill on mighty tired hosses, was a dozen 0 
the ugliest Chiricahuas you ever don’t want to 
meet, and a Mexican renegade named Maria, who 
was worse than any of them. 

I see at once their hosses was tired out, and 
they had a notion of camping at my water-hole, 

ut the Ole Virginia 

mine. 


For two bits I’d have let goall holts and dropped 
backwards, trusting to uy thick head for easy 
lighting. Then I heard a little fizz and splutter 
from below. At that my hair riz right up so I 
could feel the breeze blow under my hat. 
about six seconds I stood there like an imbecile. 


Then one of the Chiricahuas made a sort of grunt, | 


and I sabed that they’d seen the original exhibit 
your Uncle Jim was making of himself. 


Then that fuse gave another sputter, and one of | 


the Apaches said, ““Nu dah.” That means white 
man. 


It was harder to turn my head than if I’d had a 


| stiff neck, but I managed to de it, and I see that 


my ore dump wasn’t more than ten feet away. 
mighty near overjumped it, and the next I knew I 


was on one side of it and those Apaches on the | 


other. Probably I fled; leastways I don’t seem | 
to remember jumping. | 
That didn’t seem to do me much good. The | 


renegades were grinning to think how easy a} 


thing they had, and chattering away to each other 
in Mexican for the benefit of Maria. Oh, they had 


me all distributed, down to my suspender buttons! | 


And me squatting behind that ore dump about as 
formidable as a brush rabbit. 

_ Then all at once one of my shots went off down 
in the shaft. 

“Boom!” says she, plenty big; and a slather of 
rocks and stones come out of the mouth, and 
began to dump down conspicuous on the scenery. 
I got one little one in the shoulder-blade, and 
found time to wish my ore dump had a roof. But 
those renegades caught it square in the thick of 
trouble. ne got knocked out entirely for a 
minute. 

“Otra vez!” 1 yelled, which means again. 

“Boom!” goes the Ole Virginia, prompt as an 
answer. 

I put in my time dodging, but when I gets a 





| hisexample. 


For | 
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up and went off the platform for a drink, which he 

took with much ceremony. Number two followed 

The first round was over, and neither 

| had touched the other. Up to the seventh round 
the performance was equall ar. 

Then something happened. Number two made 
a spring and clutched at number one, but number 
one did not approve. He folded his arms and 
backed out of the ring. 

In the ninth round number one took the offen- 
sive. Number two refused, but was too late in 
doing so, and received as he retired a heavy push 
and an open-handed smack in the eye, which sent 
him flying off the stage. 

_Number one stood proudly at attention in the 
ring, while various officials in old willow-pattern 
| tticoats crowded round number two to suggest 
| he should return to the contest; but number two 
had had enough, and would not. 





* © 


“NEFARIOUS SCOUNDRELS.”’ 
[i waras"a are frequently denounced, and re- 





wards are offered for the apprehension of 

ially troubl or dangerous offend- 

ers, in the newspapers of to-day; but it is not the 

custom to mix denunciation with advertisement 

after the fashion of our ancestors. With them, 

righteous wrath would not be denied the comfort 

of epithets, even in a purely business communica- 
tion. 


No modern advertising column is likely to con- 
tain an advertisement as vigorous in its language 
| as one published in an old Newburyport Herald of 
just a century ago, oe with “public ex- 
posure”’—no mention is made 0: —— ion—if he 
| should repeat his raids, the “Nefarious Scoundrel 
void of either manners or breeding,” who had 
stolen apples from a certain orchard. 
hether or not the remainder of the crop was 
spared, it is impossible not to feel that the satis- 
faction of seeing ‘‘Nefarious Scoundrel” in good 
black print must have proved eminently soothing 
to the spirit of the peppery old gentleman who 
penned the advertisement. 

The disproportion between the language and the 
offense reminds one of that trial, in another old 
colonial town, at which a pompous judge had 
discoursed so eloquently on the offended majesty 
of the law and the wickedness of lawbreakers in 
— that the plaintiff, who was simple-minded 
yegan to fear the special larceny in question would 
be lost sight of. 








“Don’t - hang him, judge!” he broke in, sud- 
denly. “No, don’t ye hang him! Mebbe he de- 


sarves it, for goin’ agin the Law and the Prophets, 
but I don’t want he should forget he stole my 
three biggest pumpkins! I want he should set 
sorrowin’ in jail, and remember what brung him 
there. Try and forgive him his other villainies, 
judge, and jest you jail him for them pumpkins!” 


* ¢ 


A PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION. 


he simple. demonstration recorded in the 
T Philadelphia Public Ledger probably did 

more toward the enlightenment of the 
Missouri judge than hours of discourse in the court- 
room. The magistrate, travelling on circuit, had 
before him, in a small country town, a case in 
which a tavern-keeper was held for the payment 
on a land transaction of a large amount of money 
which he had not agreed definitely to pay. 


The court declared that, although his agreement 
was not on record, it was involved in a business 
proceeding connected with it. 

After judgment had been rendered, the court 
adjourned for dinner, and the judge found that the 
only eating-house in the place was the inn kept by 
the defendant in the case he had just decided. 
He also found that the defendant personally super- 
intended the preparation of the meals, and that 
| the food was charged for on the European plan. 

The judge called for two boiled eggs, which, 
with the other food he ordered, were brought to 
him done to a turn. At the end of the meal the 
bill was presented to him. He was astonished to 
read in it the following items: 

“Two boiled eggs, fifteen cents; two chickens 
at seventy-five cents, one dollar and a half.” 

Calling the proprietor, he asked, “‘How’s this? 
I’ve had no chickens. Why do you charge me for 
them?” 

“Those are constructive chickens, your honor,” 
answered the innkeeper. 

“What?” 
mek they are implied in the eggs, you know.” 

10 





His honor began to understand, and said no 
more. 
| 26 
| A CONGENIAL OCCUPATION. 
lee 


t isn’t everybody that gets a place in life that’s 

just suited to him,” said Mr. Hobart, thought- 

| fully, “but I declare it seems as if Jed Loring 

| had landed in the very spot he’d choose above 
every other.” 

| “I didn’t suppose anything would ever suit Jed,” 

|}remarked Mrs. Hobart, “a man that always 

| thought everybody was better off than he, and 


young womanhood came, their worst ai 





chance to look, the Apaches has all got to cover, | never appeared to enjoy anything except other 
| and is lookin pl S ee folks’ misfortunes. Where in the world is he?” 


Oh, the days of heart-break and the nights of | Iks’ n . Lis h 
“Otra vez!” I yelled again. | While I was visiting Henry’s folks,” said Mr. 


agony, the pleadings and the prayers! And) * © 








all seemed wasted upon Agnes. 

When she became eighteen she left them for 
a time, and returned with a stain upon her 
name—their name, for they had given it to 
her in her adoption. And again she wandered 
and again came back, and still again and again. 

Then it was that patience seemed no longer 
a virtue, but love kept on. For although they 


said each time, ‘‘This is the last,’’ they could | 


not drop her name from their prayers nor turn 
a deaf ear to her when her need was great. 

There came a last time, and they brought 
her home to die. They had gone after her— 
gone to the brink of the pit. And someway, 
in spite of all that she had done, they loved 
her still. And their love brought her back to 
life—and they trembled at the answering of 
their prayers. 

And this, in very truth, was the last time. 
Agnes rose from her sick-bed a changed woman. 
The roses came back into her cheeks, and with 
them came a look that never had been there 
before. 
she sought to help the home she had dishonored. 


And in the advancing years of those who had 


| down 





Grateful at last and humble as well, | , 
| a foot square, surmounted bya chimney-pot a foot 


HIMALAYAN HOSPITALITY. 


n spite of a poverty which limits their good 
| intentions, the inhabitants of Central and 

South Central Asia display a charming hospi- 
tality. Such, at least, is the impression gained 
from Mr. Ellsworth Huntington’s recent book, 
“The Pulse of Asia.” 


At Matayan, a village in the province of Ladakh, 
the habitable portion of the » Indus valley, a 
friendly villager invited Mr. Huntington to dive 
from the crust which covered eight or ten 
feet of snow into a one-story house. This was at 
an elevation of ten thousand five hundred feet. 

Although it was —_ lith, the snow, even on 
a level, was higher than the tops of the houses. 
Where it had been shoveled off the flat roofs, it 
formed high banks, protecting them from the 
wind, and making them the favorite sitting-room 
at that season, and even in winter, for the sun- 


shine ty warm in that dry, cloudless climate. | conducted with due fear lest some one 
i and - . a “ at”? 

— out of the way, Mr. Huntington descended | The author tells of a “combat. 

0 an almost closed shed used for the two or three | 


When the little black cows had been driven 


hardy sheep and goats, and was ushered, stooping, 
into a dark stable containing a little pony, shaggy, 
like all the animals. Bending low once more, he 
climbed over a high sill, and was in the warm, 
close “ee | living-room. 

Light and air came in through a hole in the roof 


high, made of three stones set up to keep out the 
snow. A few bits of ragged cloth on. the mud 
oor for sleeping purposes, a half-dozen metal 


been parents and more than parents to her she | utensils, and an iron pot full of Himalayan tea, 


became for the first time a daughter. 

“It wasn’t worth the cost,’’ said a friend. 
‘They gave the best years of their lives to that 
shallow, ungrateful girl.’’ 

But somehow they feel that notwithstanding 








kept warm over some embers, comprised all the 
visible equipment for housekeeping. 

After the host had persuaded Mr. Huntington to 
take a seat on the floor, a half-palsied old woman 


| insisted upon ladling out for him a bowl of tea. 


It was surprisingly good in view of the fact that a 
poor grade of tea-leaves had been steeped half 


“Boom!” says the Ole Virginia. 

This was the biggest shot of the lot, and she 
surely cut loose. She distributed about a ton over 
those renegades. They sort of half got to their 

| feet, uncertain. 

| “Otra vez!” I yells once more, as bold as if I 
could keep her shooting all day. 

| It was a cold, raw bluff, and if it didn’t go 

| through I could see myself as an Apache parlor 

| ornament. : 
But it did. Those Chiricahuas gave one yell, 

and skipped. It was surely a funny sight, after 

they got aboard their war-ponies, to see them 

trying to dig out on horses too tired to trot! 


* © 


A COURTEOUS ‘“ FIGHT.” 


boxing contest in Japan, as described in 
“Signs and Portents in the Far East,” by 
Mr. Everard Cotes, is an amusing spectacle 
get hurt. 





Two fat men-lumbered up, one from each side, 


| to plant themselves opposite to one another in the 
ring, where they stood with feet wide apart and 
looked at each other. Then one of them lifted up 
a huge leg sideways, until the knee was almost as 
| high as the shoulder, and brought it down again 
| with astamp. He repeated the performance first 
| With one foot and then with the other a number of 
times over. His vis+-vis copied him exactly. 

The two greaf men were stretching themselves 
before their admirers, and we all waited respect- 
fully; but nothing happened. 

Suddenly both squatted down on their heels. 
The master of ceremonies did the same, and ex- 
tended a yellow hand to set great man number 
one back an inch exactly; after which he flapped 
his fan violently and caterwauled briefly. A 
Homeric battle was a about to —_. 

Not so. Number one champion suddenly stood 





| Hobart, “they took me across the vary, to the 
island one day. I thought the face o’ the man 
| that worked the gates looked kind o’ familiar, and 
he gazed at me real searching as Henry and [ 
| stood there. ss ; 
“*Aren’t you ' Jim Hobart that used to live in 
Bushby?’ he asked me at last. 
“*T am, and still do,’ says I, ‘and it’s just come 
to me who you are. You’re Jed Loring.’ 
| “He nodded that I was right. 
| *‘Gota job that suits you here, 1 guess,’ I said, 
| for he’s grown stouter and looks considerable 
| cheerfuller than he used to when he was here in 
Bushby. q 
“*Ves, Lhave,’ says he, real hearty. ‘Why, this 
ferry-boat runs back and forth every half-hour all 
day long, and there’s hardly a trip but what some- 
body misses it, and gets as mad as fury!’” 


* 


NOT GAINING ANY. 
["" division, a writer in the New York Sun 





declares, is the Waterloo of most of the 

middle-aged women who apply for city posi- 
tions. One woman took some time off from work 
to learn how to do long division. The teacher told 
her a million times, more or less, that when the 
divisor would not go into the dividend she must 
| put a cipher in the answer. 


| One day the teacher came along and looked over 
| her ghouller and saw fourteen or fifteen ——— 
in the result, while the correct answer could not 
have had more than three figures in it. The 
teacher was patient with her, and asked her 
where she got all those ciphers. 
“Why,” she said, looking slightly worried, “‘you 
told me that when the division wouldn’t go to put 
| down a cipher, and it wouldn’t go all these times, 
and I haven’t got to the end yet, and don’t see as 
| I’m gaining on it a bit.” 




















GRANDMOTHER'S PANTHER. 
By Edward Williston Frentz. 


ne winter a good many years ago, when 

Grandmother Fossett was a small girl, 

it began to be told from house to house 

in the little village where she lived that some 
fierce wild animal was prowling about. 

No one had seen it, and no one knew what | 

it was. The first news 

came from David Rol- 
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somewhere down-river, and that made her think 
still more of the panther. The moon was small 
and gave only a little light, and the road, which 
followed close to the high bank, lay almost 
wholly in shadow. 

Every time a tree or a limb cracked in the frost 
Polly’s heart beat so hard she could hardly 
swallow, and in every black stump she thought 
she could see a great crouching beast ready to 





CHILDREN’S PAGE 


coming! He’s coming! The panther is com- | 
ing! He is right here behind us! Oh, | 


quick, quick !’’ and grabbed Nathan’s arm. 

He turned his head, and almost without 
knowing it, hit old Canada a sharp crack with 
the whip, and as he looked back, the black 
shape came round the point only a few yards | 
behind the sleigh. 

Polly was now so frightened that she could 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. HELP OF ALL KINDS. 

A beverage, a discharge of firearms, past tense 
of a certain verb, to lower, to walk, to obstruct, 
apprehensive, hair<iressing, a passageway, a war 
term. 

2. LETTERS PREFIXED. 

By a single letter one becomes a nation; behind 
is transformed to a necessary part of a house; 
length of years becomes a violent temper; assist- 
ance becomes a hostile movement; sickness turns 

toreviling; pacing turns 
to a saunter; a friend 
does as he should in time 





lins, who had been 
roused from a sound 
sleep one dark night 
by a great bellowing 
and stamping among 
the cattle in his barn 
and a loud squealing 
among the pigs. He 
slipped into his clothes 
as soon as he could, 
and hurried out. He 
found all the animals 
very much excited and 
frightened, and one 
pig, in the pen under 
the barn, was badly cut 
or scratched about the 
head. There was noth- 
ing else to be seen, and 
as the ground was bare 
and frozen hard, no 
tracks could be found. 

In a week another 
neighbor, Mr. Peleg 
Gibson, came home 
from his wood-lot one 
evening much excited 
and very pale. He had 
been cutting cord-wood 
all day, and had not 
started for home till 
nearly dark. A part of 
the way led through a 
swamp where there 
was a thick growth of 0 } 
cedar, so that you could 
see only a little way on 
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of need ; skilful becomes 
absorbed. 


3. DROP CENTRALS. 


The omitted letters 
spell one of America’s 
seenic wonders. 


left his gift 


The once great ----- 
became a --- a 
hotel. 

[ -- that the dro- 
ver crossed the range 
with his ---- without 
loss. 


The -~-- were mani- 
fest that the - indi- 
cated had been often 


committed. 
Farmer Brown looked 


over his broad -- 
fields with a ---- of 
delight. 

Specimens of -- 
and lumps of ~- form 


a striking contrast. 

The - where we 
anchor was moun- 
tainous. 


i wi to you in 
regard tothe ---- hunt. 
In a “castle in -----” 
no one is ever supposed 


to -- 

- -- is ---- used 
round young growing 
plants. 

When Sam had turned 
the into pasture 


he and John lay down on 
some ---- in the shade 
to rest. 

Everything was 
ished in great -- . 
and I ---- tothink how 
poorly all was done. 


fin- 


4. EIGHT KINDS OF 


MEN. 








either side. While he 
was going through this 
swamp, Mr. Gibson heard a stick snap, and by 
and by another; and then he heard soft foot- 
falls, and became sure that something was fol- 
lowing him. He did not dare run, but walked 
as fast as he could; and whatever it was that | 
was following him kept up the chase until he | 
came out into the open orchard just back of the | 
house. 

By this time the little settlement began to be 
much disturbed, and everybody talked of the 
strange animal. Some thought it was a wolf; 
others said it was probably a bear; still others 
believed it was only a big wildcat or lynx. But | 
there were some who felt sure it was a panther. 

Then came the first big snow, which settled | 
down to make good sleighing. 
rough and poor, and every winter, as soon as | 


DRAWN BY MARY T. AYER. 





‘**THUMBS UP.”’ 


BY ARTHUR MACY. . 


When Simon says, “ Thumbs up,” then upward let them go; 
When Simon says, “ Thumbs down,” then let them point below; | 
When he says, “ Wiggle waggle,” move them to and fro; 


When Simon doesn’t say it, 


Then be careful how you play it, | 
Or there'll be a forfeit, and you'll have to pay it. 


gy ee So 


spring upon her. 


‘‘guessed there wasn’t much danger.’’ 


When she told Nathan how | not even scream; but just as she thought she 
The roads were | scared she was, he only laughed and said he | could almost feel the panther’s awful teeth, the 
If he} 


black shape came up even with old Canada’s 


it got cold enough to make good thick ice, the | had only said there was’nt any danger, and | head, and leaping sidewise, let out a loud bark 
people began to use the Kennebec River to} said it as if he knew! But he did not. He|—a joyous ‘‘Wow! wow! wow!’’ of friendli- 


travel on, because a sleigh would run much | 
more easily on the smooth, level ice than on the 
‘‘bumpity’’ roads. 


One evening, a few days after the big snow, | 


the whole village was stirred by the attempt 
of some animal to attack Gideon Lang’s 
colt right in the barn-yard. The men were 
milking when they heard the colt scream. 
They rushed out just in time to see a big, 
shadowy thing leap over the bars at one 
jump and disappear in the darkness. ‘They 
got lanterns and returned, and soon found 
the tracks in the snow—great tracks twelve 
or fifteen feet apart. There was no longer 
any doubt that the beast was a panther, 
and a big one, too. 

The next day it was decided to have a 
grand hunt. All the men in the settlement, 
and all the dogs, were to gather at noon 
and chase the panther until he should be 
caught. There was great excitement among 
the children, and Grandmother Fossett, who 
was then nine years old, helped put up a 
luncheon for her father and _ brothers, 
because they thought they might have to 
be away all night. And she was out with 
the others at noon to see the hunters start. 

But that very afternoon word came up- 
river that grandmother’s married sister, who 
lived twelve miles below, was sick, and 
wanted Polly—that was grandmother—to 
come at once. She had seut Nathan, her 
husband, to bring her in the sleigh. 

It was nearly dusk before they could 
make the start; but at last old Canada, the 
faithful little black mare, picked’ her way 
carefully down the steep, icy hill, and came 
out on the smooth, broad surface of the 
frozen river, with Polly snugly wrapped in | 
a red shawl and warm buffalo-robe. 


to go had been of the panther. 


just said ‘‘much danger.’’ 


The journey was nearly half-over when the | 


| ness and welcome. 


It was old Prince, the family dog. He had 


sleigh reached a dark wooded point which ran | got out of the shed and followed the sleigh, and 


out into the river. Just as they turned this 


| he was the panther. 
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JACK FROST'S EXHIBITION. 


point Polly chanced to look back along the way 


What if he | moment Polly suddenly saw a great black shape | home, a week later, and saw the skin of the real | 


Grandmother always said that the rest of that 


| they had come. There was only a moment | journey was the happiest sleigh-ride she ever | 
Her first thought when she found she was | before the point shut off the view, but in that | had. And she was happier still when she got | 


should get away from the men and the dogs, | appear from a dark shadow, flash across a patch | panther nailed on the door of the corn-barn, | 


and follow her! | 
Out on the river it seemed very still and 
scary. Once she heard dogs barking away off | 


of moonlight, and come tearing along the road | drying in the sun. 


in great leaps. 


She used to like to tell the | 


to you just as she told it to us. | 


A sofa, a Turk, a po- 

litical term, a Cossack 

chief, a Hindu, an alligator, one who is under 
the same chief, pertaining to man. 


5. RIDDLES. 
I. 
I am a certain figure true. 
Prefix to me and see what you do. 
I’m even less than ere before. 
Why is it that I am not more? 
1. 
I am the theme for verse and song 
As silently I sail along. 
I seem unmoved by sight or sound, 
And yet at hide-and-seek I’m found. 
I have no feet, am wide of girth. 
I travel all about the earth. 
The children love me, so they say, 
Yet could not hold me for a day. 
11. 
I am said to pass the world around, 
Yet in your wardrobe I am found. 
With whir of wheel I hold my place, 
Yet often made of finest lace. 
I may be shiny, thick or thin, 
Or made from some poor creature’s skin. 
If I’m too large then others scoff. 
Near you by day, at night I’m off. 


6. ANAGRAM LETTER, 

Dear Neat Chair. To-day, as I looked at my 
land race, | found it was time 1 was or sting over 
my slower feeds, in order to be drape rep for 

wig son my end rag al rye in the spring. 

have the old jas fin ode solid r mag and 
hoy! H. Lockls. And I suppose you mere berm 
my fondness for trust sun aim, we pastees, Net- 
tie Mong and is panes, 80, of course, 1 will 
have a large bed of each. 

I just fished in writing for a colt a ague, and 
as soon as I rice eve it I shall send for some 
soften go term, ab nerves, stares, and I want to 
buy some shame churns tym and actions ran. 

My ham torn dregs have each promised me 
some soul di lag, occurs, drown sop, thy chain, 
sin scar us and lovely hilly feat bulbs. Then 
with the money I have given me for my th 
braid, 1 shall buy a quit jam cone and a mail 
so man, besides leavers other roses. 

So as soon as your vain Cato C some C men I 
want you to come and visit me, and then you 
will see my garden for surly foe in all its 
beauties. Yours sincerely, Breath. 


7. CHARADES, 
I. 

With many things all hedged about 

My first may never be found out. 

Yet travellers come and seek its door, 

It always has room for one more, 

We second pages facts to glean 

Until the brain is worn, I ween. 

My third is what the roses did, 

And every plant that earth had hid. 

While more than one, together here, 

Thus made my fourth, and there was cheer. 

But all was wrong, mismatched, unfit 

And upside down. Just think of it! 

This made my whole, so queer its dress 

1 think you’ll find it hard to guess. 

II. 

I come for shelter to my first, and then 

I find my second is a constant need. 

I look away across the field or fen 

And find my third is choked by many a weed, 

My fourth alternative forever stands 

And always beckons in o em! —— 

My fifth in character is like our hands, 

With a companion best our will a 

My sixth comes to me at the close of day, 

And cheers and drives my weariness away. 
My whole affects this verse, and much beside ; 

hat it’s below the mark can’t be denied. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. New-year. 
2. 1. Air-castles. 11. Nails. 
3. Clover-bee = L. V. B. C. = 55 B.C. 
4. Candy, ball, top, horn, doll, ring, game, skates, 


| Story to her grandchildren, and I have told it | watch, sled. 
With one wild scream Polly cried, ‘‘He’s | 


5. I. My, sir—miser. 11. Orbs, cured—obscured. 
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VASELINE 


TUBES 


Forms the handiest and safest medicine 
chest for the treatment of all the little 
ailments so prevalent in every family. 
Being made of pure tin, the Vaseline Tube 
is absolutely safe, and is the best of all 
containers. It keeps its contents free from 
dust and germs, is convenient, sanitary 
and economical, and is recommended by 
nurses and physicians as the hygienic 
way of using Vaseline. 

ALL VASELINE SPECIALTIES 

ARE PUT UP IN TUBES 


You Should Never Be Without These Vaseline. Specialties. 


Capsicum Vaseline 


Better than a ninustard plaster. A 
wonderful counter-trritant that will 
not blister the most delicate skin, 


White Vaseline 


Of absolute purity. Taken internally 
Jor coughs, colds, sore throat, etc. 


s 
Vaseline Camphor Ice 
Superior to anything in use for 
chapped hands and lips and to 
allay all irritation of the skin, 


Carbolated Vaseline 


The best of all antiseptic dressings. 
PureVaselinewith 3 p.c.carbolic acid. 


Mentholated Vaseline 


Sure relief for nervous headache. 


VASELINE 


has no substitute; there is 
nothing just as good. Re- 
member that when buying. 





Sample of any one of these specialties sent on 
receipt of 2c. for postage. 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO., 

7 State Street, New York City. 


FOR 10 Cts, 


Five pkts. of our new 
Early Flowering 





Carnations, 
Scarlet, White, Pink, Ma- 
roon, Yellow. Bloom in 


PG» 
ee. 


go days from seed, large, 


Be 


colors. Alls pkts. with cul- 


catalogue for roc. post-paid 
Will make 5 lovely beds of 
flowers for your garden, 
and many pots of lovely 
blossoms for your windows 
in winter. 

Catalogue for 1903— 
Greatest Book of Novelties 
—Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Shrubs, 
Fruits. 150 pages, soo cuts, 
\ many plates—will be mailed 
Free to all who ask for it. 


8 CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


T e + . 
onsillitis 
is swelling and inflam- 
mation of the glands at 
the side of the throat. 


Sloan's 


Liniment 


used as a gargle and 
applied to the out- 
side of the throat, 
reduces the swelling and 
gives instant relief. For 
Croup, Quinsy Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Pain 
in Chest or Lungs this 
liniment is unsurpassed 


Sloan’s_ Liniment is in- 
dispensable when travel- 
ling because it 1s penetra- 
ting, warming, soothing, 
healing and antiseptic. 


Price 25c., 50c. & $1. 
Dr.Earl$.Sloan, Boston, Mass. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











nother Mine Disaster occurred in the 
bituminous coal region, December 19th, 
| when the Darr mine at Jacobs Creek, Pennsyl- 
| vania, was wrecked by an explosion, and about 
250 miners were buried alive. Only two of the 
miners escaped. This is the third disaster in 
the region since December ist. The others 
| were at Fayette City, Pennsylvania, and 
| Monongah, West Virginia. 
| * 
| Pyailroads and the States.—Preliminary 
agreements have been reached between the 
state authorities and the railroad officials in 
North Carolina, and in several other states, in 
which controversies have arisen over the enforce- 
ment of passenger rate laws ; and special sessions 
of the legislatures are to be held for the purpose 
of enacting laws embodying the compromises 
| agreed upon. = 
he Central American Peace Confer- 
ence, before adjournment, added a con- 
vention to the general treaty before agreed upon, 
which is intended as a check upon revolutionary 
movements. This convention provides that none 
of the five Central American governments shall 


ments who may succeed to power except by 
due process of election, and also that no govern- 
ment shall intervene either for or against any 
of the other governments in case of civil war. 
The convention also recommends to the various 
governments an amendment to their constitu- 
tions providing that no president shall hold 
office for more than one term. 
& 

oe Immigration.— The Japanese 

government has promised, verbally, to limit 
emigration both to the United States and 
Canada, and is taking measures to carry out 
the agreement. The government intends to 
divert emigration to Korea, where there is 
room, it is estimated, for 3,000,000 colonists, and 
to that end it will codperate with the Oriental 
Colonization Company in advancing capital to 
Japanese emigrants to Korea. Large reductions 
in the appropriations for the army and navy, 
and a concentration of effort upon the great 
international exposition, which is to be held in 
Japan ‘in 1912, are fresh proofs of the pacific 
intentions of Japan. e 


| geen Intrigues in Persia have 
threatened to check the reform movement, 
which had secured a constitution and a parlia- 
ment, and the suppression of old abuses and 
corruption. Early last month the Shah quar- 
reled with the parliament, and hostile camps 
of reactionaries and constitutionalists in the 
streets of Teheran menaced the public peace. 
But the intervention of the priests induced the 
armed factions to disperse; and on the 22d the 
Shah yielded the points in dispute, and formally 
accepted the conditions which had been laid 
down by parliament. , 


ussia and the Poles.—In furtherance 

of its policy of promoting the settlement of 
Germans in Prussian Poland, the Prussian gov- 
ernment has introduced in the Diet a measure 
providing for enforced sale, at a valuation, of 
Polish estates. The government’s first proposal 
conveyed authority to make such sales of any 
Polish estate, and asked for an appropriation 
of $100,000,000 for the purpose; but so much 
opposition was aroused that the government has 
agreed to limit such sales to certain districts, to 
be determined by the Diet, and has reduced the 
appropriation asked for to $66,000,000. 

oe 

> greys Liberty is promised in China 

by a recent imperial decree. Chinese mag- 
istrates are admonished to make no distinction 
between Christians and non-Christians in the 
dispensing of justice. Chinese officials are 
commanded to afford protection to the lives 
|and property of missionaries. A later edict 
expresses the hope that a constitution may 
eventually be granted, but fixes no date, and 
bids the people to accept the recent creation of 
@ government council and provincial assemblies 
as a first step. The most pressing problem is 
declared to be the regulation of political societies. 

& 


ecent Deaths.— United States Senator 

Stephen Russell Mallory of Florida died 
December 23d, aged 59. Mr. Mallory served 
in the Confederate army and navy. He was a 
Representative from the first Florida district, 
1891-5, and was elected to the Senate for the 
term beginning March 4, 1897, and was reélected 
in 1903. Mr. C. Hauge, Norwegian minister 
to the United States since the establishment of 
Norway as an independent nation, and before 
that time secretary at Washington of the Sweden- 
Norway legation, died suddenly near Chris- 
tiania, December 19th.——Prof. Jules Pierre 
| Janssen, the celebrated French astronomer, died 
December 23d, aged 83. His devotion to science 
was so great that, being shut into Paris by the 





double, fragrant and fine | 


tural directions and big | 








| siege in 1870, he escaped in a balloon, in order 


t 


that he might not miss the opportunity to 
observe an eclipse of the sun from Algeria. 
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recognize any of the heads of the other govern- |. 
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“Acme Coin and Bill Purse 


A SPECIAL MIDWINTER OFFER, 
Limited to Sixty Days. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription, 
postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 





The “Acme” Coin and Bill Purse represents a decided improvement 
in a purse for holding both coin and bills. It has many advantages 
not found in other purses, namely : 


FIRST. The coin pocket is large, has a square opening, will hold a large 


amount of coin, and is of such size and shape that the coin can be 
taken out easily, even with gloved fingers. 

SECOND. Coins can be taken out without opening bill pocket. 

THIRD. Bills can be taken out without opening coin pocket. 

FOURTH. Both coin and bill pockets can be opened at same time if necessary. 

FIFTH. It has Identification Card in special pocket for owner’s name and 
address, thereby increasing the owner’s chance of recovery if the 
purse is lost. 

In the majority of purses made for holding coin and bills, it has 
been impossible to get at the bill pocket without tipping the coin 
pocket in such a position that the coin would drop out; this defect 
has been entirely overcome in the “Acme.” 

The Identification Card feature will appeal to the careful individual. 
This special pocket is seen on the inside flap covering the bill fold, 
and has an opening cut in front, covered with transparent celluloid, 
through which the words, “Owner's name and address on the reverse 
side of this card,” are plainly seen. This card fits snugly and will 
not fall out, but can be easily pulled out when necessary, and is pro- 
tected from wear by the transparent celluloid. 

€ purse is made of genuine morocco leather with turned edges, 
and is finished in the best possible manner. This is a costly premium 
offer, and should be taken advantage of at once. The time is posi- 
tively limited to sixty days. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 








The Premo Junior Camera 


THE OFFER. The Premo Junior Camera given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
70 cents extra. Price $2.00. We require 18 cents 
extra for postage and packing if sent by mail. 

This new Premo is suitable for children, young people, or the 
older members of the family. It is a Camera that will perpetuate 
in tangible form many happy memories. It offers to all an interesting 
and delightful recreation. 





The Premo Junior takes a picture 24 x 3% inches. Its operation 
is very simple. Open the back, drop in Premo Film Pack, close the 
back, and Camera is loaded in daylight. No focusing—just point the 
Camera at any object, press the button, and the exposure is made. 
There are twelve films in each film pack. When one has been ex- 
posed, pull out a black paper and you are ready for the next exposure. 

The Premo Junior has nickel-plated trimmings, a horizontal and 
vertical finder, two tripod screws, and a time and instantaneous shutter. 
It is of convenient size, 534 x42 x3 inches, and weighs just ten 
ounces. Our offer does not include the film pack. This will be 
included for 40 cents extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“May 6. I 
dident want to 


and eres and start for 


when Ticky 


never mind Ticky Williams will want to shute 
my air rifle sum of these fine days.” 


An extract from one of the most 
humorous and realistic stories of 
boy life that has been brought out 
in recent years. We have published 
a limited edition of this charming 
story, for free distribution. Every 
boy and every parent of a boy 
should send for a copy. 
Incidentally the book tells all 


sewer “ty bo 
in ev of the world 
obtaining ected cannes and 
splendid training from the Daisy Air Rifle. 
is ‘real’ gun, modeled after the 

latest 1 magazine rifle, and sighted as ac- 
eurately as any high-priced hunting rifle. 
To make it absolutely safe, it shoots with 
compressed air instead of powder. 

It is automatic in action. Simply draw 
back lever,aim and pull the trigger,and 
the BBshot will qountightiotee mark. 
1000 automatic 


rife... . 
Other Rifles, $1.00 to $1.75 
" Don't forget to write fora 
copy of “ The Diar: = be 
Daisy Boy.”’Toall 
¥ woullemiconpless 
rulesofdrill,hintson 
marksmanship, full 
directions for 
forming a drill 
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The Watch is the result of years 
of earnest work. It is a regular 
six size, with lever movement, 
enamel dial, stem wind and set. 
All mechanism is constructed with 
special view to easy take-down. 
Every part absolutely interchange- 
able. The Watch is shown actual 
size, and we can furnish either a 
gun-metal or a gilt-finished case. 
State choice. 


Given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription 
and 70 cents extra, postage in- 
cluded. Price $2.00, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











Fu of the Quebec Bridge.— All the 
engineering journals, European as well as 
American, found an interesting subject for dis- 
cussion in the fall of the great cantilever bridge 
in course of construction across the St. Lawrence 
River at Quebec. These discussions throw 
some light on the present state of the art and 
science of bridge-building. The Engineer of 
London calls attention to the fact that there 
are formulas applied in bridge-building which 
are still of an empirical nature. Sir Benjamin 
Baker, the builder of the great Forth Bridge, 
showed his wisdom by ‘‘building to cover his 
ignorance,’’ which means that he took no 
chances, but made everything enormously 
strong. ‘“There is no such thing,’’ says The 
Engineer, ‘‘as an absolutely good design for a 
bridge.’? Everything must be governed by the 
local conditions of a particular case. 
Scttine Sun photographed.—Many per- 
sons are familiar with the oblong shape 
often presented by the sun when near setting, 
which is due to the refraction of the air, appar- 
ently raising‘ the lower 
edge of the solar disk,and 
thus shortening its ver- 
tical diameter. A very 
interesting and remark- 
ably sharp photograph 
of this phenomenon was 
made by Mr. R. T. A. 
Innes of the government 
observatory at J ohannes- 
burg, South Africa, on 
August 9th, and sent by him for reproduction 
in the English scientific journal, Knowledge. 
It is always satisfactory to haye impressions of 
the eye corroborated by photographic evidence. 
& 


he Parent of Radium.—Prof. B. B. 

Boltwood of the Sloane Laboratory, New 
Haven, concludes, as the result of recent ex- 
periments made by him, that there is good 
cause for believing that uranium minerals con- 
tain an element emitting alpha rays, and 
resembling thorium in its chemical properties, 
but which is different from the other radio- 
active elements that have been identified. This 
element appears to have about the same degree 
of activity as the radium with which it is asso- 
ciated in minerals, and Professor Boltwood 
thinks that it is, without doubt, a product of ura- 
nium, and probably ‘‘the immediate parent of 
radium.’’ e 


rigins of Typhoid.—Doctor Seaton, the 
medical health officer of the County of 
Surrey, has made a special report on the prev- 
alence of typhoid in that district of England. 
His conclusions are interesting. He says that 





it is doubtful whether even 10 per cent. of the | 


cases can be attributed to the drinking of pol- 
luted or infected water. He believes that 
polluted and infected foods are a much more 
frequent source of typhoid illness than is gener- 
ally supposed. He refers to cases which it is 
impossible to connect with preceding cases, and 
suggests the possibility of origin from other 
bacilli than those which are regarded as the 
invariable specific causes of typhoid. Recent 
investigations in Germany show that patients 
may harbor typhoid-bacilli months after recov- 
ery from illness, and that persons in good health 
may be the hosts of the organism. 
& 

7 graeme for Domestic Heating.—It 

is estimated that the various forms of fuel 
consumed in London pour into the atmosphere 
of that gigantic town annually 40,000,000 tons 
of carbonic acid and 7,000,000 tons of sulphuric 
acid. The result for the London air is well 
known. ‘There is now a project to obviate the 
evil by establishing immense electric generating 
stations round London, intended to supply 
electricity not only for industrial, but also for 
domestic purposes, thus doing away with the 
use of fuel inside the city. The great obstacle 
is the cost, for under existing conditions electrie 
energy for heating houses, cooking, and so forth, 
cannot be produced and delivered cheaply enough 
to compete with domestic fires. But it is hoped 
that this difficulty will be overcome. 

oe) 


\ hey by Storms.—It was the invention 
of the seismograph for the study of earth- 
quakes that led to the discovery of the surprising 
sensitiveness of the crust of the globe to forces 
that might have been thought too insignificant 


| to cause distortion. Among these forces is the 
| alteration in the pressure of the atmosphere 
| during the passage of storms, causing a percep- 
| tible tilting of large areas of ground. A curious 


case of such tilting in an unexpected direction 
has recently been recorded by Professor Omori 
in Japan. A storm passing over the sea east 
of Tokyo caused the bordering land to tilt down- 
ward, notwithstanding the fact that the atmos- 
pherie pressure is lessened within a storm area. 
This is explained by the fact that the sea rises 
with release of atmospheric pressure, and the 
accumulation of water more than sufficed to 


| counterbalance the decrease in weight of the air. | 








SKINS ON FIRE WITH ECZEMA 
Instantly Relieved by a Single 
Application of Cuticura 
Ointment, 

The great Skin Cure, preceded by a warm bath with 
Cuticura Soap. This treatment, when followed in the 
severer forms with mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent | 
Pills, affords instant relief, permits rest and sleep, and | 
points to a speedy cure in the most torturing and dis. | 
figuring of itching, burning and scaly humors, eczemas, 
rashes and inflammations, from infancy to age. “d 
single set (costing $1.00) is often sufficient to cure. | Adv. 
PLAYS ja housands of titles. Send 
for 1908 catalogue, free. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 358 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


Can You Draw This? 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us 
and we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual and 
exactly adapted to your talent. 

THE LEDERER SCHOOL of DRAWING, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. — 








For Amateur Theatricals, 
and entertainment books. 















FOUND A WAY 
TO BE CLEAR OF THE COFFEE TROUBLES. 


“Husband and myself both had the coffee habit 
and finally his stomach and kidneys got in such a 
bad condition that he was compelled to give up a 
good position that he had held for years. He was 
too sick to work. His skin was yellow, and I 
hardly think there was an organ in his body that 
was not affected. 

“I told him I felt sure his sickness was due to 
coffee and after some discussion he decided to 
give it up. 

“It was a struggle, 
habit. 
cluded to try it and then it was easy to leave off 
coffee. 

“His fearful headaches grew less frequent, his 
complexion began to clear, kidneys grew better 
until at last he was a new man altogether, as a 
result of leaving off coffee and taking up Postum. 
Then I began to drink it, too. 

“Although I was never as bad off as my hus- 
band, I was always very nervous and never at any 
time very strong, only weighing 95 lbs. before I 
began to use Postum. Now I weigh 115 Ibs. and 
can do as much work as any one my size, I think. 

“Many do not use Postum because they have 
not taken the trouble to make it right. I have 
successfully fooled a great many persons who 
have drunk it at my table. They would remark, 
‘You must buy a high grade of coffee.’ One young 
man who clerked in a grocery store was very en- 
thusiastic about my ‘coffee. When I told him 
what it was, he said, ‘why I’ve sold Postum for 
four years but I had no idea it was like this. 
Think I'll drink Postum hereafter.’ ” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


because of the powerful 








One day we heard about Postum and con- | 
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Fine 
Flavor 


Ralston Health Food 


is due to the fact that it is composed of the hearts 
of the choicest wheat with all their natural golden 
color, nutriment and deliciousness. That's why chil- 
dren and grown-ups are always ready for Ralston. 


Purina 


Whole Wheat Flour 


“The Flour With the 


makes bread that is nutritious and 
delicious and easily digested. 
If your grocer won't supply you, 
send us his name and we will sup- 
ply you direct the first time. 


The Kelaton pilin 


The Pure Food Man. 


Ralston Purina Mills 


“Where Purity is Paramount." 
St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. 
Tilsonburg, Ont. 


Red Cross" 
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Ask Is guaranteed to go twice as far 
dealer as paste or liquid polishes. y 
‘or it gives a quick, brilliant lustre and 


DOES NOT BURN OFF. 
FREE Sample sent if you address Dept. J, 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York. 


= Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. 
We Ship on Approval and trial 
toanyonein U. S. and prepay the /reight. 
If you are not satisfied with bicycle after 
using it ten days don't pay a cent. 
Do not 
Factory Prices (°°? * 
m pair of tires Ye anyone at any price until 
you receive our latest Art Catalogs of high 
said le bicycles and sundries and learn our s- 
card of prices and marvelous new offers. 
il sts 2 cent to write a postal 
Ma and everything will be sent you FREE 
by return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 
Tires, Coaster Brakes, single wheels, 
parts, revairs and sundries at Aa// usual prices. 


MEADCYCLECO., Dept. G51, Chicago. 
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Spices, Extracts, Baking Powders, 


weeks. 


quality for only $10.00 
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LARKIN 


FACTORY-TO-FAMILY DEALING 


Furnishes Your Home Without Cost 


F you purchase all your home needs froma retail § 
ly you are spending much money need- 





-to-Family deal- 
ing saves for you all cost that adds no value, and 
profits of middlemen. 

roducts consist of Laundry and fine Toilet “es. 
Toilet and Pharmacal Preparations, Coffee, 


family can easily use $10.00 worth every few 
With $10.00 worth you get, in addition, a 
Premium that alone would cost you $10. 00—together 
just twice the value a storekeeper can afford to give. 
The Larkin Idea reduces living expenses, furnishes 
your home without cost and affords you at least 
$20.00 worth of retail value of guaranteed high 


LARKIN PRODUCTS AND PREMIUMS 
ARE THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENC 


Larkin Products are of the highest quality, and abso- 
Larkin Premiums, more than 1200 in all, 
noted for their excellent design, workmanship and finish. 
Ask any Larkin customer in your locality about Larkin quality 
and the Club-of-Ten plan. 


30 Days’ Trial—No Money in Advance 


Any responsible person may have $10.00 wortb 
of Larkin Products and a $10.00 Premium on 30 
days’ free trial. 
\ wise goods will be removed at our expense @ 

and freight charges refunded. \y 


Write for complete infor- 
mation at once. 
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show you how to save A%\° 
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Larkin 


Teas, 


ete. Your 





A $10.00 Oak Chiffonier given with 
$10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 


are 





Pay $10.00 if satisfied; other- x st 
av o ad 

& 

Let us 


awe A ear Fl a 


your home without er «ev Py 
" / y 
—— Pw wie 
This hand $10.00 Reclining Rocker given g g x : a 
with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. “< o e r 
ESTAB 2 BUFFALO es ety r 7 oh” ge % go’ 9 
1875. Larkin Co. N. Y. rw wo s g ge °o 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. Ff 
collect money for renewals. 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subseription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





ENTEROPTOSIS. 
his is a disease, or 
rather an abnormal 
condition, of the ab- 
dominal organs, in 
which they are dis- 
placed downward, be- 





should keep them in 
place are relaxed. , 

Any one or all of the 
internal organs may be 





displaced, but when one only is affected, it is most | 


often the kidney, the affection being then known 
as wandering or floating kidney. The condition 
was first described by a French physician, hence 
is often called, after him, Glénard’s disease. 


The cause is unknown, but it is probably a | 


weakening of the retaining structures, among 
which is the wall of the abdomen itself, in conse- 
quence of inflammation, wasting disease, debility 
from loss of blood or anemia, distention of the 
abdomen from dropsy or a tumor, overexertion 
by one whose abdominal muscles have not been 
strengthened by excrcise—and tight lacing. 

This last cause was more active formerly, when 


the injurious habit was more the fashion, and | 
before the day of the “straight front’’ corset, | 


which, if properly constructed and properly used, 
is preventive and curative rather than causative. 
A blow or other injury may dislocate a single 
organ, as the kidney or the liver, but, unless very 
severe, would hardly produce a falling of all the 
organs. The condition is more common in women 
than in men, in the proportion of about three to 
one. 

The symptoms are indefinite and sometimes not 
at all pronounced. Asarule, when all the viscera, | 
especially the stomach and intestines, are dis- 
placed, there is complaint of indigestion and a 
feeling of weight in the abdomen. There is flatu- 
lence, eructations are frequent, and a rumbling 
and unpleasant sensations of movement in the 
bowels are felt. The tongue is coated and the 
breath is bad. The appetite is usually poor and 
constipation is the rule, but occasionally the 
opposite conditions may prevail. Nervous symp- 
toms are very frequent—more so, indeed, than 
digestive disturbances. The most common of 
these are palpitation, dizziness, numbness and 
“pins and needles” in the hands and feet, dis- 
turbed sleep, and the “blues.” 

In the treatment these symptoms may usually | 
be ignored, for they cannot be helped much by | 
drugs. The chief thing is to restore tone to the 
abdomen and drive away the congestion of the | 
internal organs. The patient should be put to 
bed, lying for the most part on the back, with the 
foot of the bed raised, or with a firm pillow under 
the hips, and an effort should be made to over- 
come the laxity of the abdominal walls by massage, 
cold applications, and perhaps electricity. Exer- 
cise of these muscles by systematic voluntary 
contractions, practised for a few minutes several 
times a day, is advisable. 

The patient should not stay in bed too long, and 
on leaving it a firm abdominal support should be 
provided. 

This is only a general outline of treatment, the 
details of which must be carried out under the 
supervision of the physician. 


A PERENNIAL HOAX. 


B hie is a periodicity in hoaxes, forged quota- 
tions and spurious letters, says a writer in the 
New York Sun in reference to the late revival of 
the celebrated “Cotton Mather letter.” A mathe- 
matician might calculate their return as an as- | 
tronomer predicts the approach of a comet. A 
curious thing about these hoaxes is that they are 
successfully brought forward time after time. The 
letter, quoted below, is always eagerly welcomed 
by historical dupes. Once more it is imposed 
upon the public. 


“Boston, Sept. ye 15th, 1682. 
“To ye aged and beloved John Higginson. There 
be at Sea a shippe called Ye Welcome, R. Green- 
away master, which has aboard a hundred or more 
of ye heretics and malignants called Quakers with 
W. Penne, who is ye chief scampe at ye head of 
them. Ye General Court has accordingly given 
secret orders to Master Malachi Huxett of ye brig 
Propasse to waylaye sed Welcome as near ye 
coast of Codde as may be, and make captive ye 
said Penne and his ungodly crewe so that ye Lord 
may be glorified and not mocked on ye soil of this | 


Ve do not request Agents to | 
Payment to strangers | 


cause the ligaments and | 
other structures which | 
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people. 

“Much spoyle may be made by selling ye whole 
lot in Barbadoes where slaves fetch goode prices 
in rumme and sugar and shall not only do ye Lord 
great service in punishing ye wicked but we shall 
make great good for his ministers and people. 
Master Huxett feels hopeful and I will set down 
ye news when his shippe comes back. Yours in 
ye bowels of Christ, Cotton Mather.” 

Penn 
September, and was not intercepted. 
date the Rev. Cotton Mather was nineteen, but 
had been a preacher for a year. The notion of 
the Puritan turning pirate and trying to capture 
and sell into slavery the proprietor of a great ter- 
ritory granted him under royal charter is worthy 
of William Gilbert. The “ Magnalia” and other 
productions of Cotton Mather show that humor 
| was not his strong point. 





This rum and sugar letter was intended as a | 


joke, and was let loose on a gullible world by a 
Pennsylvania editor in 1870. It may be considered 


sailed from London in the Welcome in | 
At that | 
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new countre with ye heathen worships of these | 
| vice in clearing the voice. 





a late but apparently lasting revenge upon the | 


| New England Puritans for their treatment of the 
Quakers. In 1891 the letter was read from a 
famous pulpit, and the New York Sun exposed 
the hoax soon after. 
* 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MEMORY. 


M: John Burroughs, the naturalist, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt made a trip to Yellowstone 
Park in the spring of 1908. When the train that 
bore them entered the Bad Lands of North Dakota 
in the early evening twilight, says Mr. Burroughs 
in his recent book, “Camping and Tramping with 
Roosevelt,” the President stood on the rear plat- 
form of his car, gazing wistfully upon the scene. 


“T know all this country like a book,” he said. 
“I have ridden over it, and hunted over it, and 
tramped over it, in all seasons and weather, and 
it looks like home to me. My old ranch is not far 
off. We shall soon reach Medora, which was my 
station.” 

It was plain to see that that strange, forbidding- 
looking landscape—hills and valleys to Eastern 
eyés utterly demoralized and gone to the bad; 
flayed, fantastic, treeless, a riot of naked clay 
slopes, chimney-like buttes, and d coulées—was 
in his eyes a land of almost pathetic interest. 
There were streaks of good pasturage here and 
| there where his cattle used to graze, and where 
| the deer and the pronghorn used to linger. 

When we reached Medora, where the train was 
| scheduled to stop an hour, it was nearly dark, but 
| the whole town and country ronnd had turned out 
| to welcome their old townsman. 

After much handshaking, the committee con- 
ducted the ote | down to a little hall, where the 
President stood on a low platform, and made a 
short address to the standing crowd that filled the 
place. Then some flash-light pictures were taken 
by the local phosearapes, after which the Presi- 
dent stepped down, and, while the people filed 
past him, shook hands with every man, woman 
and child of them, calling many of them by name, 
and greeting them all most cordially. 

He grasped the hand of one grizzled old fron- 
tiersman, and calling him by name, said, ““How 
well I remember you! You once mended my 
| gun-lock for me—put on a new hammer.” 


“Yes,” said the delighted old fellow, “I’m the | 


| man, Mr. President.” 

| He was ——_ his old neighbors once more, and 
| the pleasure of the meeting was very obvious on 
| both sides. 


* 


GOT HIS OMELET. 


46 he never tried to be funny with a waiter,” the 

returned traveller was saying, “‘since the time 
| when I had a little experience with one in Cali- 
| fornia. It was several years ago, and I was 
rather ‘fresh.’ I stepped. into a restaurant one 
morning and ordered an omelet. 


“ “What kind?’ asked the waiter. 

““*Why, are there more kinds than one?’ I said. 

“Oh, yes, sir,’ he answered me, ‘there are 
several.’ 

‘Well, bring me an ostrich-egg omelet.’ 

“ ‘All right, sir,’ he said, ‘but you’ll have to wait 
quite a while. It takes a long time to make an 
ostrich-egg omelet.’ 

“TI told him I had plenty of time. He went 
away, and was gone fully an hour. Then he came 
back with a big covered dish. 

“*There you are, sir,’ he said, placing it before 
me and uncovering it. 








“Well, it was an omelet, all right, and big enough | 





for half a dozen men. Whether there was an | 


ostrich-farm in the neighborhood, and he got a 
real ostrich egg, or whether he made it from a 
couple of dozen hens’ eggs, I don’t know, but I 
distinctly remember that it cost me two dollars— 
and I learned a valuable lesson.” 


WHAT STRUCK HIM. 


MN inquiring lady, known to a writer in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, recently asked a private 
soldier to tell her some of his experiences in war. 


Ling who was Irish, tried to get out of it by 
saying that nothing had ever happened to him, 
but the lady was persistent. 

“Something must have happened,” she declared. 
“Now tell me, in all your experiences in South 
Africa what was it that struck you most?” 


“Well, ma’am,” said Tommy, after some cogita- | 


tion, “th’ thing that shtruck me most was th’ 
number of bullets that missed me.” 


* ©¢ 


A MARTYR. 


A’ through the ages sounds the ery of those 
who have suffered for the sake of individual 
opinion. That martyrdom has not disappeared 
from this modern world is shown by a remark 
taken from Tit Bits. 


“She is a woman who has suffered a great deal 


for her belief,” said Maud. 
“Dear me! What is her belief?” asked Ethel. 
“She believes she can wear a number three shoe 
on a number six foot.” 


= = 


A DELICATE TURN. 


t was close on midnight, and the professional 

guest felt it was high time for him to stop 
playing. “Perhaps I'd better not play any more 
to-night,”’ he said, wearily. “I see you have near 
neighbors, and they might be annoyed.” 

“You needn’t mind them for a minute,” said his 
hostess, earnestly. 
papenes our cat, and if they did, nothing is too 

ad for them.” 


“We are perfectly sure they | 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great ser- 
Invaluable to singers, teach- 
(Adv. 


ers and clergymen. Contain nothing harmful. 
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A little pamphlet giving the pleasure 
My Pet Hobby and instruetion o stamp collecting, | 
with our 1908 Price List and 60 varieties of foreign 
a to start you, free on request. 40-Page Album, 5c. 
1000 Hinges, 5e. Approval sheets also sent, 50% com. 
NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 41 Washington Building, Boston. 
—Sapernoe, ractical | 
cd: 


e egra| y methods. Living ex- 
enses earned. GOOD POSITIONS GUARANTEED. 
‘atalogue FREE. DODGE’S INSTITUTE OF 
TELEGRAPHY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. | 

AND 


CLASS PINS 302M 


For Society or Lodge—College or School. 
Factory to you. Maile to order in any style or material. | | 
Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, | 
= | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Learn at our school 



























enameled in one or two colors and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more than 
. shown in illustration. 
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FREE—our new and handsomely illustrated 

catalogue—shows new styles in GOLD AND 
SILVER. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- @ 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 
prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 8 South Avenue, Rochester, N. ¥Y.— 
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No Other Food Product Has 
a Like Record 


Baxer's Cocoa. 


50 


Highest Awards || | 
in | 
Europe and 
America | 


127 


Years of Constantly 
Increasing 


Registere Sales 


edly 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALTER BAKER & Co., Ltd, 


(Established 1780) 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 





























JANUARY 
White Goods Sale 


Advance Spring Styles. 


Over one hundred styles in Shirt-Waists, Muslin 
Cambric and Knit Underwear, Ready-Made Skirts and 
Hosiery are illustrated and described in ourCatalogue 
of Advance Spring Styles, sent free. Every one 
of them is a remarkable bargain at the price. 

We want you to investigate—at our risk. If you order 
any and are not pleased, you may send them back at 
our expense and we will refund your money. Orders 
e same day received. 

We prepay postage or expressage to any part of the 
United States. 

Asan example of our extraordinary money- 

saving prices, we offer you the following: 


Style No. 2103. 


Waist of Lawn with a 
handsome front of em- 
broidery varied 

» Princess 
tucks which are 






pust, *X- 
tending to yoke 

epth, and per- 
mitti ME the 
blouse effect be- 
low which isnow 
so popular. The 
Waist buttons in 
back, which is 
embellished 


of tucks. 
on plaits 
appear on the 
shoulders; col- 
lar and cuffs dis- 
play fine tucks 
and are neatly 
finished with 
French Val. 
lace. Waist can 
be furnished in 
white and with 
cone sleeves 


ters 
Gibs 


y, 7 


i 


98 cents. Postage Free. 

Write to-day for our January White Goods 
Catalogue of Advance Spring Styles, sent 
free. It will convince you of the economy of ordering 
all your white goods from us. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
219 West 24th St., New York City. 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only—No Agents or Branches. 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


AA Fiositive Relief “=i > 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
and all skim troubles, “* 4 ditt/e 
hicher in price perhaps than 
fon utarveason for it.” 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 








Kitchen Profits. 


All the bread, 
biscuit, cake and 
pastry-making qual- 
ities of wheat are 
concentrated in 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


It bakes more to 
the pound than other 
flour, therefore, 
saves money for the 
housewife. Money 
saved is as good as 


money made. Use 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


-save mo ney. 


WASHBURN-CROSBYS 


C10) FD 
MEDAL 





CORRESPONDENCE SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.8. A. 
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A CHINA MENAGERIE 




















BY ADA WALKER CAMEHL 


mong the treasures of childhood which have 
A been preserved by the grandparents of 
to-day are curious china images—cows, 
lions, woolly dogs with baskets in their mouths, 
tobies—or jugs fashioned in the form of a man 
—and bottles made to resemble men. These 
clay figures are known as ‘‘ Bennington novel- 
ties,’’ because they were made in the town of 
Bennington, Vermont. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, 
while the Staffordshire potters of England were 
supplying our people with blue tableware, 
while dainty tea - sets 
and choice bits of bric- 
a-brac were coming over 
in trading-ships from 
the far East, our people 
had not begun to make 
the beautiful wares 
which to-day rival the 
art of Europe and the 
Orient. Many potworks 
were scattered through- 
out our country, and 
potters from England, 
Germany and Holland 
were crossing the sea to 
experiment with our 
clays; but at the Crystal Palace Exhibition in 
New York in 1853 the examples of home-made 
pottery were, as Horace Greeley wrote, ‘‘few 
and not of a high degree of perfection.’’ 

At that time the pottery at Bennington was 
one of the most important in this country, and 
in addition to the plates, wash-bowls and 
pitchers, cooking-dishes, jugs and candlesticks 








which had been allowed to run in the glaze. 
The best specimens are beautiful in color, and 
the peculiar glaze gives them a brilliant, shiny 
surface. 

These little figures were originally sold for 
fifteen or twenty-five cents, but like so many 
of the products of those early years, their rarity 
to-day makes them more valuable. Those which 
have survived the changes which two genera- 
tions in a new country bring are now cherished 
with loving care. 

* © 


MAKING A HOME. 


Sr of his ideal home life Sidney Lanier, the 
Southern poet, drew the materials for the 
ideals of his art, says the author of ‘‘ Represent- 
ative Southern Poets,’’ and in his wife and 
children he found much of the substance which 
served him for the woof and warp of his finest 
poetical works. These wholesome influences 
kept him serene in his darkest days of physical 
and mental suffering. 

To him the word ‘‘thome’’ had a peculiar 
meaning, to which he has given utterance. ‘‘To 
make a home out of a household,’’ he says, 
‘given the raw material, to wit: wife, children, 
a friend or two, and a house, two other things 
aye necessary—these are a good fire and good 
music; and inasmuch as we can do without the 
fire for half the year, I may say music is the 
one essential. Music means harmony, harmony 
means love, love means God.’’ 

In writing of Lanier’s home life a friend says, 
*“*The supreme charm of that home life lay in 
his devotion to his wife, and hers for him. 


of every-day use, it also turned out little clay | She married a penniless, misunderstood poet, 


animals and novelties for the children. 
Many of these animals are so perfect in 
form and so charming in appearance that 
they seem to have strayed out from some 
toy menagerie. 

Several of these little creatures of clay 
were made for use as well as for toys. 
The brown dog pictured in the illustration 
has for many years stood guard as a 
weight to hold open the front door of a vil- 
lage home. The ‘‘cinnamon dog’’ is one of 
the established members of the household. 
He is known to all the neighborhood, 
and he first greets the guest upon his entrance 
into the hospitable home. 

The brown and yellow cow has been put to 
more homely use. True to her natural instinct, 
she supplies cream for the family table. There 
is a small opening in the back of the animal, 
and into this the cream is poured, and a little 
cover is put on. When you want to use the 
cream, the cow is lifted bodily by her tail, which 
is curled back to form a handle, and the cream 
pours from her open mouth. 

The lion is of a mottled brown color, and 
looks quite lifelike and ferocious, with his rough 
mane, staring eyes, open mouth, lolling tongue, 
and tail thrown over his back. 
He can serve as a paper-weight. 

The pretty little poodles, with 
their half-clipped bodies, kindly 
faces and baskets of fruit in their 
mouths, are very attractive. 
They make one wonder if they 
are on their way, like little Red 
Riding-Hood, to carry a basket of 
fruit to their sick grandmother. 
The white dog is a very rare 
specimen of his race on account of his color, 
and is highly prized by his presentowner. The 
tall figure standing between the dogs, with the 
monk-like gown and round hat, isa bottle. The 
other squat figures with the faces of men are 
tobies. 

These figures are mostly of a dark mottled 
brown color, due to the mixture of flinty rock, 
clay and pigments which were found in the old 
granite beds of Vermont. They are covered 


with a hard enamel glaze in which are to be | 


seen streaks of blue and green coloring matter 

















already doomed with consumption, and through 
the terror and the pain of many long days, 
when she knew not where the bread could 
come from that was to feed her little children, 
she kept a hopeful outlook, and remained to 
the last*her poet-lover’s bright inspiration.’’ 


* © 


KNEW WHAT ROOFS MEANT. 


| ed York woman recently took an automo- 
bile full of children from the East Side for 
a ride up Fifth Avenue, through Central Park 
and out Riverside Drive. As none of the 
youngsters ever before had been 
west of the Bowery or north 
of Houston Street, says a writer 
in the Bohemian, the jaunt was 
like a trip into fairy-land for 
them. 


There were frequent exclama- 
tions of wonder from the 
smudged and wide-open-eyed 
faces of the excited travellers, as 
the wonders and beauties of the 
clean, well-built portion of their home city were 
unfolded before them. 

When the party was near the St. Regis 
Hotel, the hostess had the chauffeur stop. She 
pointed to the magnificent caravansary and 
told her little fellow passengers of some of the 
wonders of the interior of the hotel and of 
the marvelously good things to be had to eat 
there. 

One little girl, whose pinched face was glow- 
ing with pleasure at the recital, surveyed the 
twenty towering stories, and her eyes began to 
grow larger. 

‘*Please, miss, on de level,’’ 
she questioned, ‘‘does people 
live in dat house ?’’ 

‘*Yes, certainly,’’ replied the 
woman. ‘‘A great many of 
them. Would you like to live 
there ?’’ 

‘“‘Not for me,’’ replied the 
girl, decidedly. 

**No? And why not?” 

** Look how high I’d have to 
climb to hang out de wash,’’ 
was the reply. 








The L. E. Waterman Ideal 
Fountain Pen. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 75 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


HIS Fountain Pen has won an international reputation. Its 
action depends on the Spoon Feed, a patented device which 
irisures absolute certainty and uniformity in the flow of ink to the 
pen point. It has a solid gold pen, which may be adjusted to in- 
dividual needs through a choice of fine, medium, coarse and stub 
points. Both Pen and Holder are of best quality and workman- 
ship, and fully warranted. Every purchaser allowed a 30-day trial. 
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George S. Parker Fountain Pen. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.00, post-paid. 


HIS Pen is well known to Companion readers. Every Pen 

is guaranteed by the makers. It has a solid gold pen, large 

ink reservoir and the famous “ Lucky Curve,” Spear Head Ink 

Retainer and Under Feed; which not only feeds the ink perfectly 

to the point of the pen, but drains it from the feed channel back 

into reservoir when the Pen is being carried in the pocket. We 
offer choice of fine, medium, or coarse points. 


The Ten-Year Fountain Pen. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 65 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.50, post-paid. 


HIS Pen is made of the best materials throughout. 14k solid 

gold pen, best iridium points, Para hard rubber barrel, etc. 
Every part guaranteed by the manufacturer for ten years’ service. 
The Ten- Year is a self-filling Fountain Pen. No filler required. 
A slight pressure on a metal bar fills the reservoir. Overflow 
impossible. Can furnish fine, medium, coarse and stub points. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Delicious, 
Appetizing 
Sausage You 
Can Buy 


Sealed in our 
Factory 






















Squire’s ‘‘Arlington”’ 
Brand Sausage are 
double wrapped in 
parchment paper and 
sealed in one-pound 
packages. 


Squire’s ‘‘Arlington’”’ 
Brand Sausage are 
made only from the 
choicest young fresh 
pork, seasoned with 
pure spices. 






















quire’s “Arlington Sausage” are sold in first-class markets throughout New England. 
Your dealer can get them as easily as he can get bulk goods. _ If he is unable to supply 
you, send us $1 and we will ship, express paid within 500 miles of Boston, five 1-lb. 
packages of “Arlington Sausage” and a sample pail of Squire’s Kettle- rendered Pure 
Leaf Lard. If this is more than you can use, some neighbor will be glad to take a part. 


Pork Products of Absolute Reliability Bear This Name: 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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might be called the ‘‘embroidery work’’ of 
cooking. It’s the part you enjoy, the part 


and the working costume is exchanged for 
the afternoon dress. 


making so easy and so 
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g Desserts 
heavier cooking is over 


ings that make dessert- 


nleasant in these days is 
he very general use of 


Minute Tapioca. 


No soaking necessary; simply open the package 
and begin. Its possibilities are limitless in the 
great variety of desserts and pleasing dishes you 
can make with it. 


The Minute Cook Book suggests 18 different uses, and 
your own genius will suggest many more. It’s the most 





all-round dessert article ever put into the American home. Quickly cooked, 
ia never soggy, gummy Or lumpy. A delicious, nourishing food. Send your 
\ s address and four cents for enough to make one pint. The 


makes six quarts. Minute Cook Book Free. 


All Minute goods g d under Ni 1 Pure Food Law. Look for Minuteman. 





WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 















Guaranteed Under National Pure Food Law, 


Serial Number 1510. 


But Baker's Extracts were pure YEARS before the 
Pure Food Law was thought of. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., and Portland, Me. 






























difference. 


etc., as coffee does. Don’t you think it worth trying? | priddie-cakes, 
Your grocer has it or can get it.. To prepare, simply | muffins, 


Boil Hard 5 Minutes. shortcakes, 


All Old Grist Mill Goods are Guaranteed Under Try it. 


New Pure Food Law. 


Send for Old Grist Mill Cook Book, FREE. PR cect: horn Fie eeper a 
-eipts for Old G. M. health foods. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. (oO? "” sath bead 


A Substitute for 


‘Coffe @ | Self-Raising 


i ; e . 
T isn’t so hard to quit coffee when you have Biscuit Flour 


something that agrees with you and that you 
thoroughly enjoy to take its place. 
Mill Wheat tastes so like coffee, and is so satisfying, ] lightest, 
that many a man would drink it and never know the 
He would, however, soon notice a differ- ] cuits you 
ence in his feelings, for Old Grist Mill Wheat does | ever ate. 
not create nervousness, biliousness, dyspepsia, | 4!*° for 


Wheat [og Gist ma 





: makes the 
Old Grist ] creamiest, 


most de- 
licious bis- 






dumplings, 


doughnuts, 


puddings, etc. 


Sold by leading grocers. Send 

























10c. 


Per Package 


Of All 
Grocers 


Stickney & Poor's 
PURE SPICES. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Serial Number 47. 






The new Stickney & Poor cutting process reduces the spices 
to a very fine powder, but without any crushing. Thus the natural 
oils are retained. This is one reason why Stickney & Poor’s 
spices keep their strength longer than other kinds — why their 
flavor is stronger and better. 



























It comes in large boxes 
filled full and ready for 
instant use. Produces 
a most beautiful black 
luster. 


Absolutely Safe 


S USN ~PYA- ‘S-kE 


STOVE;PIoL1 sa 


Apply with 
a wet cloth. It 
polishes easily and 
quickly with a dry 
woolen cloth or brush. 





To Use. 





















After dinner 
the stove may be 
touched up in a min- 
ute with Sun Paste, 
and can be kept bright 
and clean with little 
labor and absolutely mo 
dust. Try it and you 
will be delighted. 












MORSE BROS.., Props., 

MAKERS OF RISING SUN 

STOVE POLISH, 
Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 
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The “Universal” Bread Maker 


In a communication from a subscriber concerning 
this Bread Maker, the following question was asked: 


**] have been told that I am one of the best 
makers of bread in my town. If this is true, why 
is it necessary for me to use a Bread Making 
Machine ?’’ 


We answered this subscriber, in part, as follows : 


1. The ‘*‘ Universal’? Bread Maker will turn out 
better bread than is possible under the old-fashioned 
and laborious kneading system. 


2. Its use will reduce the time required for bread 
making more than three- fourths, and it will also save 
**dish-washing.’’ It will knead in just three minutes. 

3. The texture and quality of the bread are always uniform. There is no 
occasion for worry or anxiety when the ‘‘ Universal’’ is used. 


We believe the answer to our correspondent will interest many of our 
subscribers. Every purchaser is allowed thirty days’ trial. We offer the 
a No. 4 size, which has a capacity of from two to six loaves. 





THE OFFER. The “Universal” Bread Maker, No. 4, given only to Companion 
[ subscribers for one new subscription and 80 cents extra. Price ®2.00. Sent 
by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The “UNIVERSAL”? Coffee 


Percolator. 


Bane Coffee Percolator is being 
constantly used with universal 
satisfaction by alarge number of our 
subscribers. It never fails to make 
delicious coffee. Our offer should 
interest all up-to-date housewives. 
The interior parts are solid alum- 
inum, the outside heavy blue enamel. 
It will operate successfully on either 
a stove or gas range. 


THE OFFER. 


The three-pint size given only to 
Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and $1.00 extra. Price 
$2.50. Sent by express, charges 
in either case paid by receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THIRTY-DAY GUARANTEE. 


We allow our subscribers thirty days in 
which to test this Percolator. If the test is 
not satisfactory it may be returned to us at 
our expense and the full amount paid for 
same will be refunded. 
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